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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


Birth control and our resources 


STANDING ROOM ONLY: The Chal- 
lenge of Over-population. By Karl Sax. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $3. 


From the neo-Malthusian pessimism of 
William Vogt to the technocratic optimism 
of Jacob Rosin and Max Eastman, we have 
had almost a decade of rather futile con- 
troversy about the ecological destiny of 
modern man. Professor Sax contributes less 
rhetoric to the discussion than have some of 
his predecessors, but he succeeds rather 
better than they in presenting the problem in 
its multi-dimensional totality. His conclu- 
sion, with which one is forced to agree, is 
that, barring the development and general 
application of new—and non-Malthusian— 
preventive checks on the birth rate, Malthus’ 
positive checks of famine, disease, and war 
will be the ultimate determinants of our 
like-it-or-not One World human ecology. To 
put it more simply, Dr. Sax says that the 
Catholic and Communist opposition to birth 
control deprives the modern world of its 
only chance of moving intelligently toward 
a workable balance between population and 
subsistence resources. 

There are probably few competent demog- 
raphers and human _ ecologists—including 
those of the Communist and Catholic faiths 
—who do not privately admit to themselves 
that this is so. But they don’t say it publicly 
—not if, like Alva Myrdal, they work for 
the United Nations or its affiliated agencies, 
WHO, FAO, and UNESCO; not if they are 
dependent upon the subsidies of private 
foundations; not if they wish to avoid ex- 
communication by the Catholic Church or 
liquidation by the Communist party. 

So the bottleneck of global survival is not 
soil fertility, nor minerals, nor energy. Nor 
is it lack of a technical means of family 
limitation. No, it is a silence, a censorship. 
Bowing to this censorship, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, writes Dr. Sax, aborted a prom- 
ising birth control project in Mexico. Yield- 
ing to the power of the Catholic hierarchy, 
the government of Puerto Rico ignored the 
recommendation of its legislature that birth 
control measures be instituted. 

Not only is it impossible to make public 
application of presently available technical 
means of birth control; it is even less pos- 
sible to use national or international re- 
sources of money and scientific personnel 
in a major research for a better means—a 
search which, if prosecuted on an adequate 
scale, would probably be successful in a few 
years. 

A universally-available pill or potion 
would do it. The Indians of our Southwest 
have used such a potion for centuries. It 
is a decoction of lithospermum, a large per- 
ennial herb which is widely distributed in 
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Europe and Asia as well as in the Ameri- 
cas. English investigators have proved that 
a water extract of lithospermum suppresses 
ovulation in women without adverse side 
effects. The plant could be grown as a cul- 
tivated crop and harvested with ordinary hay- 
ing machinery, pending the isolation and 
synthesis of its active ingredient. Dr. Sax 
suggests that an extract of lithospermum or 
its active ingredient could be incorporated 
in a staple food—the untreated food to be 
made available to women who want another 
child. 

There is nothing technically impractical 
about the suggestion. Such a project would, 
in fact, present far less technical difficulty 
than converting the energy of the hydrogen 
bomb to peaceful uses; and, if human need 
dictated world policy, birth control would 
be given the priority. There are several 
other potential energy sources besides ther- 
monuclear fusion, but there is no practical 
alternative to birth control, because without 
it, the demographic transition of the over- 
populated countries from a high-birth-rate, 
high-death-rate culture to a low-birth-rate, 
low-death-rate culture is simply not feasible. 

“The utmost development of agriculture 
and industry,” writes Dr. Sax, “cannot possi- 
bly keep pace with a population growth aris- 
ing from a natural birth rate and a modern 
death rate.” 

Modern sanitation, modern epidemiology, 
and modern medicine will soon give the 
Soviet Union and China a modern death 
rate and, lacking birth control, a population 
explosion. 

The dilemma, as Dr. Sax clearly indi- 


cates, is ultimately a political one. Despite 
past plundering of our planet, science and 
technology can give us the means of human 
survival, the possibility of achieving a bal- 
ance between population and subsistence 
resources. But politics determines whether 
or not these means are used and how, 
whether or not the balance is to be realized. 

Dr. Sax’s book is short, well organized, 
and written throughout with admirable forth- 
rightness as well as with a gratifying econ- 
omy of style. It should be a must for li- 
brary book lists. 

’ JAMES RORTY 

(Reprinted from The New Leader, with 
permission.) 
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Supreme human virtue= 
loyalty to risks of life 


SEARCH FOR PURPOSE: By Arthur E. 
Morgan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Free Press. $3. 


Now and again one comes upon a book 
so fundamental, so searching, so genuine, 
so clear, so provocative that when he has 
read it he feels that he will never be the 
same again. Arthur E. Morgan’s account 
of his lifelong “search for purpose” is such 
a book. In it the author comes squarely to 
grips with the problem of purpose in indi- 
vidual lives and in the universe in terms, 
not of theological or philosophical theory, 
but of the evidence available in all of the 
fields of human knowledge. Thus he 
grounds his theory of values and his ethical 
principles firmly in the bedrock of the sci- 
entific method and the knowledge it gives 
us of the real world in which we live. 

It is a mistake, Dr. Morgan says, to 
think of values as somehow different from 
other knowledge and thus discoverable by 
other methods than those of exploration and 
experiment. Our religious values must grow 
out of our knowledge of the universe and 
its life, and must rigorously take account 
of all the facts that the sciences of biology 
and anthropology reveal. Such growth can 
take place only where there is a free spirit 
of inquiry unhampered by artificial au- 
thority and thought-inhibiting vows and 
creeds, 

Dr. Morgan finds an emerging purpose- 
fulness in the life of man, and—since man 
is part of cosmic life—in the cosmos, too. 
But he does not find evidence yet of in- 
telligent purposefulness in the universe 
apart from man. Thus, for example, the 
process of natural selection in nature seems 
to guarantee the survival of the fittest, but 
this is a slow and ~terribly -destructive 
method of advance. Human_ intelligence 
and purposefulness can both speed up and 
eliminate much of the unnecessary tragedy 
from the process of progress. 

Dr. Morgan faces the great problems 
today confronting man, from that of war to 
the far greater and more difficult prob- 
lems of maintaining and improving the 
biological and spiritual quality of human 
beings through both eugenics and the de- 
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velopment of a deepening social sense. 
Though fully aware of their complexity, 
he feels that none of the barriers to hu- 
man progress is impassable. The chief 
obstacles are in the minds of men, but the 
rigidity of culture patterns is growing less 
and men are increasingly comparing their 
varied life patterns and learning from each 
other. 

The greatest need today is for greater 
concern with human conduct and motives. 
“Purposeful men can influence and change 
existing currents of attention. Should the 
prevailing interest come to run as strongly 
in the direction of ethical and spiritual im- 
provement as it now runs in the direction 
of mastery of the physical world, . 
striking changes might result. . . . If the 
attention and expectation of men should 
be turned toward changing, refining, en- 
larging, and informing men’s purposes and 
incentives, it is probable that the changes 
which would occur in a century or so would 
be as great as those which have occurred 
in the past century in the mastery of the 
physical world. This may be the more true 
if there is acceptance of free, critical in- 
quiry, rather than the demand for the ac- 
ceptance of standards presented as sent 
down from heaven.” 

“There is one supreme virtue a man may 
have,” says Dr. Morgan. “It is loyalty to 
the adventure of life. If there is one su- 
preme disloyalty, one greatest course of 
treason, possible to men, it is that in this 
great adventure, this struggle, this search- 
ing for a good way of life, we do not do 
the best we can. To be a dilettante, playing 
with life, is treason.” 

Here is a book which will make you re- 
examine many cherished assumptions and 
inspire you to some thorough mental and 
spiritual housecleaning. 

DONALD HARRINGTON 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 Tremont Street, Boston 


One of the member Red Feather 
agencies in the city of Boston, the 
Lend a Hand Society helps provide 
emergency aid for people referred 
by social workers. 


It was founded by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale in 1870 on the basic 
principle of lending a hand where 
needed. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 


Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 
Mrs. Helen M. Merritt, Executive Secretary 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Readings on Unitarian Heritage 


A promise is a promise is a promise—and 
upon my return from a week in attendance 
at our summer conference, I can think of 
nothing more timely than to keep the 
implicit promise of last month’s Bookshelf: 
“Continued in our next.” 

Of course not all conferees would agree 
with the premise that Unitarianism in the 
United States has been growing too fast, 
the observation of our distinguished Brit- 
ish visitor—certainly the newcomers them- 
selves would not. But what Dr. Eric Price 
meant, I am sure, is that many who are 
ready to discard the orthodoxies into which 
they were born and which they have out- 
grown intellectually and morally have not 
had time to absorb the traditions of our 
liberal faith; indeed there are those who 
have to be convinced that Unitarianism has 
a heritage: to them the fact that they can 
affiliate with a religious body without a 
creedal test is an entirely new concept. 

To overcome this misconception, the 
Bookshelf wholeheartedly recommends a 
reading course in Unitarian heritage that 
may well begin (as a minimum in basic 
history) with the book mentioned last 
month as featuring two 18th-century New 
England preachers who should be remem- 
bered for their contribution to modern 
theological thought: THE BEGINNINGS 
OF UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA: 
1735-1805, by Conrad Wright (Starr King 
Press, distributed by Beacon Press, $4). 

Newcomers who, while discarding all 
other miracles and mythologies, somehow 
conceive of Unitarianism as originating 
fullblown in the miraculous manner of the 
mythical goddess of wisdom, need Dr. 
Wright’s study to disentangle their new- 
found faith from such a far-fetched mis- 
conception. Furthermore, it is important 
that we should all have a fuller acquain- 
tance with the facts of what we owe to the 
biblical scholars of the 18th century. It is 
important—and of vital interest as well— 
that all of us realize that what in my own 
youth was called Channing Unitarianism 
(in distinction to that represented by the 
later thought of Parker and Emerson, for 
example) came out of nearly a century of 
controversy among the ministers of New 
England based upon the various interpre- 
tations of the Bible. 

The most scholarly men of the century 
analyzed every part of the Bible and came 
to the conclusion that the orthodox ideas 
of original sin, salvation, the Trinity, and 
sO On were not supported by biblical study. 
Had they found otherwise, we, at this later 
date, could well say, “So what?” For, to 
quote national publicity in connection with 
the recent Detroit Conference, nowadays 
“the Bible is generally considered [by Uni- 
tarians] a towering work of man, not of 
God. All major faiths . .. are seen as 
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mutual strivings toward light, man’s own 
intellect is the guide.” 

Dr. Wright’s scholarship must approach 
that of the great preachers whose writings 
he obviously read thoroughly in preparing 
his book—which is much more lively than 
the average reader could dream _ possible 
for such a subject. Its contents are a tonic 
for those who approve of participation by 
our present-day ministers in efforts to im- 
prove the condition of man in this world; 
a medicine for those who protest—feebly, 
one hopes—against any participation in 
controversial questions. “The concern for 
the true meaning of Scripture and interest 
in biblical scholarship became widely dif- 
fused among New England Arminians un- 
til it became a characteristic part of the 
theological training of the early Unitar- 
ians,” the author reminds us. 

The two most prominent among those 
dubbed by their adversaries “Arminians” 
(i.e., followers of the 17th-century Dutch 
scholar, Arminius) were Charles Chauncy 
of Boston’s First Church (1705-1787) and 
Jonathan Mayhew of the West Church 
(1720-1766). Of the latter, “John Adams 
predicted that the writings of Jonathan May- 
hew would preserve his reputation ‘as long 
as New England shall be free; integrity 
esteemed, or wit, spirit, humor, reason, and 
knowledge admired.’” (Quoted from Moses 
Coit Tyler, Literary History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution (Putnam, 1897; Barnes 
and Noble, 1941). Of Charles Chauncy, 
Tyler wrote, in his History of American 
Literature (Putnam, 1879): “He lived 
among men as their natural leader. . . . He 
bore a great part in the intellectual strife 
of the Revolution; but before that strife 
was opened, he had moulded deeply the 
thought of his time; both by his living 
speech and by his publications. . . 
Through seven years of New Testament 
study he worked his way into an entirely 
new set of thoughts.” 

The results of this study he incorporated 
in a pamphlet which was passed around 
among friends for several years before pub- 
lication in mid-1782. These friends referred 
to this manuscript as “the Pudding,” in 
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order to preserve secrecy with regard to 
it. When the secret could not be kept 
longer, it appeared with the title “Salva- 
tion for All Men,” by “One Who Wishes 
Well to All Mankind.” 

In Chauncy’s day almost every question 
of church was also a question of state 
(Tyler). Dr. Wright's book is devoted to 
the contributions of Mayhew and ‘Chauncy 
—and of others—to theological con- 


-troversy in the years preceding the elec- 


tion of Henry Ware of Hingham, a liberal, 
as president of Harvard College, at which 
point the book ends. Tyler is more largely 
concerned with their influence—especially 
that of Mayhew, to whom he devotes a 
full chapter—in preparing young Amer- 
icans for the thought of the Revolution; 
John Adams considered Mayhew fifth in 
order of influence despite his death in the 
year following the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
One of his contemporaries—Robert Treat 
Paine—called Mayhew “the father of civil 
and religious liberty in America.” 

With Dr. Wright’s book as background, 
one is ready to read about WILLIAM EL- 
LERY CHANNING (Starr King Press 
distributed by Beacon Press, $4) as pre- 
sented by David P. Edgell, a book which 
has already been mentioned (September 
Bookshelf). This is the Channing whose 
life encompassed many interests, as de- 
noted by selections made in the Channing 
anthology, CHANNING: DAY BY DAY, 
by José Chapiro, published by Beacon 
Press in 1948 ($5). The newcomer to Uni- 
tarianism certainly should not neglect to 
become informed about the contributions 
to later Unitarian thought made by Theo- 
dore Parker as presented by Henry S. 
Commager in THEODORE PARKER: 
YANKEE REFORMER (Beacon Press, 
$3.50) and Ralph Waldo Emerson. I note 
that the Pulitzer Prize-winning biography 
by Ralph L. Rusk—a huge book of 592 
pages—THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON, originally published by Scrib- 
ner’s, is on the Beacon Press list for fall 
re-publication, at $6. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
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Draw the line somewhere’? How 
critical of Communists should liberals be? 


To the Register: 


In the May 14 issue of National Guardian, 
Anna Louise Strong, who had been for 6 
years anathematized as a “Wall Street spy” 
by the Soviet Union and by the Communist 
parties and their affiliates over the world, 
stated, upon finally being cleared of charges 
by the Soviet Union, that “the only progres- 
sive organization during the last 6 years 
that welcomed me to membership was Steve 
Fritchman’s [Unitarian] Church.” 

Since there are still here and there a few 
people even in liberal circles who have 
tended to regard Rev. Fritchman as a blind 
follower of a Moscow line and his church 
as pursuing a similar course, it is perhaps 
well to point out that, in this and many 
similar instances, Rey. Fritchman and his 
church have exercised independence of 
judgment which has often been contrary to 
all kinds of lines, including Moscow’s. 

For example, the widely respected pub- 
lication, Monthly Review, edited by famed 
writers Lee Huberman and Paul Sweezy, 
was officially condemned by Alexander 
Bittleman in the May 1951 issue of the al- 
leged organ of the American Communist 
party, Political Affairs. Mr. Bittleman called 
Monthly Review a “danger,” and charged 
that it was trying to “build up a cadre and 
resources for the launching at some future 
date of an anti-Marxist party moving in the 
direction of a Titoist set-up, acceptable to, 
and approved by, Wall Street’s State and 
Justice Departments.” This, of course, made 
no difference whatsoever in the continuing 
sale of Monthly Review as well as many 
other publications on the literature rack of 
the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
and it is sold there to this day. 

The basic error that some people fall heir 
to which causes this confusion is the erron- 
eous notion that a person must be either 
blindly for or bitterly against the Soviet 
Union, Communist parties, etc. For example, 
Herbert Philbrick’s highly absurd charges 
were based upon just this kind of confusion 
in his mind (to give him the benefit of any 
doubt as to his sincerity, for the moment). 

Mr. Fritchman’s church in Los Angeles, 
like Rev. Lothrop’s Community Church in 
Boston, has always included all shades of 
liberal, progressive, and left opinion. Rev. 
Lothrop, to give only one example, was en- 
dorsing “Bundles for Britain” at a time 
when this was quite incompatible with the 
American Communist party line. This and 
many other facts verifying Rev. Lothrop’s 
continuing independence of judgment could 
be quickly and easily ascertained by people 
desiring facts more than attention and head- 
lines. Rey. Lothrop’s church has recently 
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published a pamphlet mailed out, through 
the Ministers’ Packet, to all Unitarian min- 
isters, in which he shows how Herbert Phil- 
brick, in making charges, stated that he 
spoke “many times” from the platform of 
the Community Church, in variance with the 
documented records of speakers kept by 
the Community Church over the years. Mr. 
Philbrick has thus far declined to give the 
dates when he allegedly spoke. 

Mr. Fritchman himself is an omnivorous 
reader of all kinds of points of view. The 
fact that the Communist party had—and 
presumably still has—a written article in its 
constitution condemning any personal asso- 
ciation with Trotskyites as “enemies of the 
working class” does not prevent Mr. Fritch- 
man nor many members of his church from 
reading, among many other publications, 
such magazines as The American Socialist, 
published by people condemned by the Com- 
munist party as “New Look Trotskyites.” Of 
course it is extremely important to add that 
the reading of a magazine in no way indi- 
cates any necessary sympathy with a view, 
and Rey. Fritchman and members of his 
church also read Time, Life, and many ex- 
tremely conservative as well as liberal and 
progressive magazines. The point is that 
there is no general dogmatism in ideas or 
in reading habits. 

Rey. Fritchman has condemned from his 
pulpit the overly-speedy trial and executions 
of men like Slansky and Clementis in 
Czechoslovakia, as well as similar execu- 
tions in America, such as that of the Rosen- 
bergs. If many progressives today spend 
far more time in attention to the merits and 
demerits of American social life, this is 
due to the fact, first, that they are Americans 
and not Russians; second, due to the fact 
that the press and radio are already giving 
such complete coverage to Soviet demerits 
that the mere mention is redundant; and 
third, due to the fact that undue emphasis 
upon the Soviet faults at this time is re- 
garded as playing into the hands of extreme 
right-wingers in America anxious to start 
“preventive wars.” 

There are tens of thousands of people in 
America who feel very strongly that undue 
emphasis on the faults of the Soviet Union 
at this time can only be used by extreme 
right-wingers to further prepare the fires of 
war. When any of these thousands of peo- 
ple make mention of Soviet faults, they are 
urged by right-wing extremists to mention 
these faults more often, to prove that they 
are not just lightly rapping the Soviet Union 
to cover up for their real devotion to every- 
thing Russian. No matter how much a lib- 
eral or progressive may criticize Soviet and 


Communist faults, there is no satisfying 
the right-wing extremists. There must be a 
line drawn somewhere, and, if many pro- 
gressives draw that line pretty far over to 
the left, that is no reason whatsoever for 
any inference that they are Communists, 
party-liners, or anything else. Indeed, it 
may be that they are serving best of all the 
real interests of America, American democ- 
racy, and freedom of the mind and spirit. 

At the very least, we ought, as liberals, 
to maintain that same open mind that we 
ask of others. Now that McCarthyism is in 
at least a temporary retreat, we are definitely 
heading again in the right direction.—REV. 
HUGH WESTON, Saugus, Mass. 


Church-state separation: 
facts on treaty obscured ? 
To Register readers: 


Two atheists and a God-fearing member 
of Congress have engaged in a flag-waving 
contest tending to further obscure the facts 
concerning the 1797 treaty between the 
United States and Tripoli, with its famous 
clause (Article XI) stating that the “Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America is 
not in any sense founded on the Christian 
religion.” The atheists, John L. Manners and 
Walter B. Stevens, sought to mail envelopes 
on which the words of Article XI were 
quoted and attributed to George Washing- 
ton. This gave Congressman Edgar W. Hie- 
stand of California the opportunity to 
sound off in the Congressional Record of 
August 3 (Appendix) on the subject, using 
half-truths such as those I discussed in my 
article in The Christian Register (May 
1951). In this statement, the Congressman 
distorted history far more ‘seriously than 
did the two atheists. The essential facts are: 

1. George Washington was not the author 
of the words attributed to him by Manners 
and Stevens. 

2. The words of Article XI were, how- 
ever, accepted by President John Adams and 
the members of the United States Senate 
when they adopted the treaty. They believed 
the article to be a sound statement of Amer- 
ican policy. 

3. Congressman Hiestand, who wishes 
that the President and the Senate had not 
done this, seeks to expunge Article XI from 
the historical record by calling it “fictional.” 
He is in the absurd position of insisting 
that what the Presdent and the Senate really 
adopted, unknown to themselves, was a 
treaty text in Arabic—a language which 
they could not understand—containing in 
place of Article XI “a letter from Hassan 
Pasha of Algiers to Yussuf Pasha of Tripoli 
. . . [with] three-fourths . . . [consisting of] 
an introduction drawn up by a stupid secre- 
tary who just knew a certain number of 
bombastic words and expressions . . .,” ac- 
cording to the description of a translator. 
Congressman Hiestand prefers this irrele- 
vant gibberish to the text of the treaty as 
the President and the Senate adopted it be- 
cause he does not accept the proposition 
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that the United States government is secular. 

I have written twice to the Congressman 
about this, suggesting that he amplify his 
insertion in the Record with those relevant 
facts which he omitted. The only response 
I have received has come from an assistant 
who further confused the issues and was 
even somewhat insulting —STANLEY LICH- 
TENSTEIN, Washington, D. C. 


Reds still bar residence 
of American missionaries 
To the Register: 


When news of the handful of Protestant 
clergy now being permitted to visit Russia 
is published in the religious press, it is to 
be hoped that the stories will not fail to 
mention that American Christian mission- 
aries are barred from residence in Russia. 

When Jesus said, “Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations,” he did not add, “except 
those with Godless governments.” The 
Protestant press should demand that Amer- 
icans be permitted to spread the word of 
God in Russia, China, and other Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

The propaganda gesture of the Reds in 
permitting a few American clergy to meet 
a few Russians should gain no sympathy 
from church people. It should rather under- 
score the fact that thousands of American 
evangelists are ready and willing to go to 
work in Communist-dominated countries as 
soon as real religious freedom is granted.— 
GEORGE M. KORB, Washington, D. C. 


Contest to design cover 


for 1956 Easter folder 


To the Register: 

At a meeting of the directors of the Re- 
ligious Arts Guild, held early in June, it was 
voted to invite interested Unitarians to sub- 
mit designs for the denomination’s 1956 
Easter folder. The following specifications 
were adopted: 1) the front of the folder is 
5% by 8% inches, and the design must fit 
that size; 2) inasmuch as the printing proc- 
ess will use no more than two colors, the 
artist must bear this fact in mind in making 
his design; 3) the directors of the Guild are 
not permitted to submit designs, since they 
will choose the winning design; 4) all de- 
signs must be in the hands of the Guild 
before midnight, December 1, 1955. The 
address is: Religious Arts Guild, c/o Rev. 
Richard Gibbs, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Mass.; 5) all designs must be clearly 
marked on the reverse side with the artist’s 
name and address, otherwise the Guild can- 
not return rejected designs. 

The directors voted to take no action 
with reference to the Christmas folder for 
1955, inasmuch as time was too short to 
initiate a project for this year. The Guild 
plans to have a contest similar to the Easter 
1956 contest for Christmas 1956, and inter- 
ested artists are invited to think about this, 
too. Further plans were discussed at the 
October 3 meeting of the Guild.—pIRECToRs, 
RELIGIOUS ARTS GUILD. 
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Armed forces religious 
roundup called ‘dishonest’ 
To the Register: 

According to Newsweek for July 11: 

Each of the 12,000 boys who join the 
Air Force each month is interviewed by a 
chaplain during his first day in uniform. 
Next, the recruit must either (a) specify a 
faith he prefers or (b) mark himself an 
atheist. Nearly all pick a faith. Then they 
must attend lectures. 

This week the Air Force announced that 
the Carpenter roundup was an indisputable 
success. Each month, some 500 recruits are 
being baptized or otherwise brought into the 
religious ranks... . 

Since “atheist” and “Communist” have be- 
come virtually interchangeable terms of 
abuse, a lad foolish enough to brand himself 
an “atheist” in Air Force records jeopardizes 
his whole career. Small wonder that “nearly 
all pick a faith.” Yet under this one invidi- 
ous heading of “atheist” the program appar- 
ently lumps all who do not specify a faith, 
making no. distinction between the wide 
range of views which may lead a man to 
shun organized churches and creeds. And 
what is the nature of the compulsory lec- 
tures? Is the chaplain willing and able to set 
forth fairly the conflicting claims of all the 
churches in which recruits have indicated 
an interest—speaking impartially for Meth- 
odism to one group, Mormonism to another, 
and Unitarianism to a third? Or does he 
hammer home to his captive audience of 
homesick and confused adolescents the mer- 
its of his own denomination and _ those 
closely akin to it? 

Such systematic recruiting of church mem- 
bers in the armed forces, however well- 
intentioned, rewards hypocrisy, is intellec- 
tually slipshod, and seems spiritually dishon- 
est. Even worse, its compulsory features 
make it a clear break with our tradition of 
separation of church and state. The shock- 
ing thing is that it has been going on now 
for five years, apparently without arousing 
any protest. Are the American people willing 
now to accept a state church?—FRANK G. 
NELSON, Long Beach, Calif. 


Unlimited sovereignty 
‘a fearful danger’ 


To Register readers: 

If it is true that Unitarians are more 
swayed by “cool reason” than most Chris- 
tians, they should be urgently concerned 
with winning Federal World Government. 
For the arrant absurdity and fearful danger 
of still clinging to unlimited national soy- 
ereignty in this acutely shrunken, interde- 
pendent world, should strike reasonable men 
with overwhelming force. 

It is this anarchy, enshrined now in the 
very charter of the United Nations, that 
world federalists seek to replace by a demo- 
cratic world law, operative upon those areas 
in which wars explode. Internal, domestic 
sovereignty would of course remain un- 
touched. Apathy and cynicism have seduced 
many to easier vineyards. The fact remains 


that for blood-soaked centuries men have 
sought to “make do” with leagues, alliances, 
power-blocs. Arms-races repeat the tragic 
story, while still the ominous words of Em- 
ery Reves stand: “Collective security with- 
out collective sovereignty is meaningless.” 
Our perishing world cries out for the 
basic change in its political structure. Striv- 
ing with every conceivable effort to keep 
new war from us, let us with new dynamic 


‘seek to persuade our own, and all other 


nations, that in universal, democratic Fed- 
eral World Government lies the priceless 
alternative to irremediable disaster.—TRACY 
D. MYGATT, New York City. 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian, Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 


ALLIANCE WOMEN ! 


LOST: 


Many young Unitarians 
at College Centers where 
there is NO Unitarian 
Church. 


FOR SALE: 
Bushels under which NOT 
to hide our light. 


WANTED: 
Information as to the 


kind/kinds of light that 
will attract College Youth. 


WANTED: 
Bushels of dollars for the 
G. A. Diamond Jubilee 
Fund for the College Cen- 
ters Project. 

wW 

D. J. Fund Treasurer: 
Mrs. William B. Rice 
10 Maugus Ave. 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. office 

9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Cc. ‘Executive 


open daily 
Director. 
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Editorials ‘ess the opin- 
fons core indioidual 
members of the 

Board. 


EDITORIAL 


On Art in our Sunday Schools 


You said, “The only thing they don’t teach in Sunday 
school is religion. It may be psychology, sociology, or his- 
tory, but not religion.” 

I asked, “Could it be a semantic problem? Suppose one 
accepts Einstein’s view of divinity, “To know that what is 
impenetrable to us really exists, manifesting itself as the 
highest wisdom and the most radiant beauty.” How can one 
convey that complicated idea to children? Besides, the old 
words are confusing. Even ‘God’ often brings up a picture 
of a benign, bearded old gentleman.” 

You said, “That suggests another point. Let’s take pic- 
tures, the great masterpieces of our Christian heritage. If 
words are clumsy in conveying abstractions, art could help. 
Why don’t our Sunday schools use more reproductions of 
our best religious art, for instance, Angelico’s San Marco 
murals? Even little children sense the reverence of the 
painter, and they love his simple patterns and jewelled 
colors.” 

So, we considered some of these murals, starting with a 
blossoming Easter scene. The meeting of Mary Magdalene 
and Jesus we thought irresistible, but then we wondered 
about its subject. Was the fleshly resurrection of Christ what 
Unitarians wanted to stress? Reluctantly we turned to other 
pictures, Adorations with the Three Kings, the star and 
friendly ass, crucifixions and all of the miracles. But did any 
of these express our faith? Then we searched our memories 
for works which would express that faith, but in all of the 
treasury from medieval to present times, we found few 
examples. For the most part artists have portrayed the 
miraculous in the Christian story, and in former times this 
was natural because the miracles were the heart of religion. 
Furthermore, they offered drama and better peCces rer 
matter than did ethical ideas. 

Does this mean, we wondered, that we should follow the 
Puritans and reject art from our churches? Although our 
forefathers clung to the belief in hell-fire, infant damnation, 
and all of the miracles, they banned music, sculpture, and 
painting which had been nurtured by their supposed enemy, 
the Catholic church. It is true that during the early struggle 
for survival our ancestors would have had small time for 
art in any case, but the Puritan distrust of beauty impover- 
ished our culture and blighted the lives of many generations. 
In fact, their ban put aesthetic blinders on our young nation, 
and few of us would care to return to their limited outlook. 

Just to know the aspirations of other men enlarges our 
understanding, and for this reason many Sunday schools of- 
fer glimpses of other faiths. Such glimpses are often enriched 
by reproductions, and this gives a chance to open the store- 
house of past achievements. A study of other religions might 
start with pictures of Egyptian pyramids, sun-worshippers, 
ziggarats, Athens’ Parthenon, and the pagodas and shrines 
of Asia. Certainly it should give a prolonged view of Chris- 
tendom’s cathedrals, which were often raised by the joint ef- 
forts of whole communities, chanting their sacred hymns 
while lords and peasants were lashed together to haul the 
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building stones. The reproductions might also include Greek 
gods and goddesses, the Buddhas and gods of Asia; and 
then, coming closer to our own traditions, we should dip 
copiously into the reservoir of grand and moving Christian 
art. Together these pictures would not only illumine other 
views, but suggest the universal bond of man’s reverence 
and his need to express it. 

The liberal churches have as yet only a small store of 
art to help convey their own faith. Some of the old art forms, 
nevertheless, are still valid and appealing, as certain non- 
miraculous scenes from the life of Jesus, like the flight into 
Egypt and his preaching in the temple. (Only here one 
might protest the substitution of the most familiar and pret- 
tified Victorian version for the finer, earlier versions.) And 
there can be salvaged from the past some paintings which 
deal with the eternal miracle of genuine brotherhood, as St. 
Francis’ gift of his cloak to the beggar, winsomely portrayed 
by both Giotto and Simone Martini. But of course we should 
not confine our examples to the past nor to representational 
art. After all, the soaring vaults of cathedrals and their celes- 
tial stained glass also helped men towards higher aspirations. 
Unitarians are not Puritans, and should welcome efforts to- 
wards “radiant beauty” as well as “highest wisdom.” 

E.T.D. 


The Alliance’s Significant Move 


Exceptionally important and heartening is the announce- 
ment of the General Alliance’s Diamond Jubilee Fund of 
$50,000 to be devoted to “special work with college cen- 
ters.” In selecting this project to mark its 75th anniversary 
the Alliance has displayed insight, for which we should all 
be grateful, into a critical denominational need. 

It should require no demonstration to Unitarians that 
their brand of liberal religion has a special appeal to 
thoughtful college students, many of whom can no longer 
accept orthodoxy, and who seek, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, an association that is not iconoclastic and is not 
afraid to continue to call itself a church. Many of them do 
not know of our denomination; for, despite its fame and 
the remarkably successful efforts in recent years to spread 
its influence, local units that would attract the attention of 
growing youths are still but thinly scattered. 

Denominational programs in the leading college com- 
munities, intelligently planned and conducted to meet the 
needs of students, are a vital necessity. If provided, they 
would bring a greater long-range return than any other pro- 
motional effort that might be made. They would at the same 
time render an important service to an especially valuable 
and appealing segment of our population. 

In the fact of this situation we have been unforgivably 
neglectful in recent years of what is required. Local 
churches in a few university communities, aided by a 
trickle of subsidizing funds from the A.U.A., have man- 
fully attempted to operate student programs. Their success 
has fluctuated with the availability of personnel qualified 
for this type of work. Adequate financing and specialized 
staff assistance on a national basis have alike been lacking, 
as the stake of all of us in this work has been recognized 
insufficiently to produce more effective action. 

The Alliance is now leading the way toward full accept- 
ance of denominational responsibility for college work. May 


its efforts bear abundant fruit. 
R.F.F. 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


As the New Church Year Opens 


By the time this issue of the Christian Register reaches the 
homes of its readers, our churches throughout the land will 
again be in full and vigorous operation. Whether or not we 
observe the old practice of a “Rally Sunday,” the purpose it 
used to serve will have been achieved in one way or another; 
and our congregations will have felt the exhilaration that 
comes with the opening of a new church year. Ministers and 
people alike will be facing the months just ahead with a 
sense of renewed energy and courage, making plans for new 
work with fresh enthusiasm, looking forward eagerly to “the 
best year yet.” That experience is among the happiest of the 
life of any church; and as it recurs, in obedience to the 
authority of the calendar, it deepens our satisfaction in be- 


longing to a church and sharing its hopes and dreams. The | 


one justification for closing a church for a period of weeks 
during the summer is the special joy with which its people 
come together as it re-opens. As a parish minister, I used 
to look forward to that first Sunday of the new church year 
with a delight that never lost its perennial charm; and now 
that I can sit with the congregation on that day and join in 
the special welcome to the minister after his well-earned 
vacation, I realize that the minister has no monopoly of that 
sort of pleasure. In a troubled and troublesome world, how 
reassuring it is to discover all over again how much our 
church means to us! 


Manifold Delights 


For some of our churches, the opening of this year’s new 
season of activity will have special meaning. I am thinking 
of a great metropolitan church that will be welcoming its 
new minister and listening to his first sermon in their pulpit. 
I am thinking, too, of the church which that minister has just 
left after nine years of happy and successful service, a 
church that is rapidly recovering from its sense of loss and 
pulling itself together for the difficult but exciting task of 
finding a new leader. I am thinking of more than one church 
that has been building new or additional quarters for an ex- 
panding program of religious education, and of a church 
that is worshipping with a neighboring church for a few 
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Sundays while the work of redecorating its own church 
building is being finished. In a sense, each of our churches 
is unique, with many good reasons for its own special pride 
and satisfaction; but in a deeper sense, all our churches are 
alike and share a common joy in the beginning of the new 
year. It does us all good to realize that our happiness is very 
much that of all our neighbors, that the keen edge of our 
enthusiasm can be matched by that of churches all across 
the continent, that “the seekers of the light are one” in their 
eagerness and their faith in the future. 


Oh Yes! Problems, Too 


Of course, there are problems as well as delights facing 
each church as its new season opens. There have been losses 
during the summer as well as gains—some of them severe 
if not tragic. There are bills to be paid, new teachers to be 
recruited, gaps in committees to be filled, hurt feelings to 
be assuaged, unreasonable expectations to be calmly de- 
flated, sorrows to be comforted if human words can open 
the channels for deeper understanding, mistakes in judg- 
ment to be atoned for, antagonisms to be reconciled, and all 
the rest of the intensely human problems that any church— 
just because it is an intensely human institution—always 
has to come to terms with. But none of the problems is 
beyond the reach of thought and affection; and if they can- 
not all be solved completely they need not dishearten us. 
Perhaps, in the on-going life of the community that is the 
church, some of them will appear to solve themselves. In a 
church more than in any other human enterprise, we do 
well to remember that time has a natural and kindly in- 
fluence upon our feelings and our memories. Oh yes, there 
are plenty of problems, but they should not diminish our 
happiness in being part of a church that is our own. 


The Secret is Work 


If there is any one secret to which churches can turn 
with a hope that it will strengthen the life of their fellow- 
ship, I think it lies in the power of work—more particularly, 
work together—to bring men and women into closer unity 
with each other and thus create what (for want of a more 
exact term) I would call the spiritual life of a church. Work 
means joy, of course, or it becomes a form of slavery; and 
work means “joy in one another,” or it becomes a form of 
isolationism; and out of the joy that working together offers, 
the people of a church can build a spiritual bond that is 
just about the strongest thing in the world. Those who know 
it do not need to define it or defend it. What they are under 
obligation to do is to spread the knowledge of it and live 
under its influence. F.M.E. 
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Creative freedom: aim of liberal religion 


Freedom: in isolation or in understanding? 


answer crucial to survival of democracy 


By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


FREEDOM and democracy are in 
decline.* 

They can be revived and empowered 
but not if we shut our eyes to the danger 
and the problem. The loss of prestige, 
power, leadership, confidence once pos- 
sessed by the democracies has been catas- 
trophic, continuing for half a century. 
The unquestioned world leadership which 
they had in 1900 is slipping from them. 
Since the First World War millions have 
repudiated the ways of freedom. One 
country after another has abandoned the 
striving after democracy which prevailed 
so widely during the nineteenth century. 
Freedom has been retreating before the 
totalitarian powers. 


Other side of the coin 
All this is a complete reversal of the 
state of affairs in 1900. Beginning with 


-the French and American revolutions 


democracy advanced in triumph for a 
hundred years. One country after another 
adopted the slogans of freedom and the 
forms of democratic control. At the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century all the 
world looked to the democratic powers 
for leadership. Today the triumphant 
march and the confident outlook are 
reversed. Fear and uncertainty about the 
security of democracy even in its own 
homeland are eating into the minds of 
the devotees of freedom. We still have 
the tools for the exercise of supreme 
power; but we seem unable to use them 
effectively against opposing powers. 

_ Recovery is possible, but to gain it 
we must search more deeply into the na- 
ture and source of freedom. We must 
know what are the basic and essential 
demands of a free society. We can then 
give these demands priority over private 
interests, when freedom requires. 

The cause of our weakness and decline, 
according to Lippmann, can be briefly 
stated. It is the control of the government 
by private interests in disregard of the 
public good or rather, perhaps, in ignor- 
ance of the public good. There is no 
clearly defined and widely accepted idea 
of the public good and the source of free- 
dom. Until we have such a “public phil- 


: "7 The Public ;ptccoryy by Walter Lippmann. 
Little, Brown & Co, 195 
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osophy,” says Lippmann, commanding 
the allegiance of the people and unifying 
government and people in common 
cause, we cannot recover our power. 
Lacking a unifying devotion of this sort, 
the government is fatally weakened by 
control over it by local, transitory, com- 
peting and short-range interests. 

If the necessary conditions of a free 
society are known and clearly defined, 
and if the allegiance of the people is given 
to what in truth creates and sustains 
freedom, the people will accept the 
authority of the government when it acts 
to uphold the basic conditions of free- 
dom. Such knowledge and such alle- 
giance should enable the people to con- 
trol the government and the government 
to control the people in a way to sustain 
freedom with all the resources of a 
mighty civilization. Without such knowl- 
edge and without such allegiance culti- 
vated and widely disseminated, the greater 
the power of the civilization, the more 
swiftly and disastrously will it destroy its 
freedom. 

To serve local groups and private in- 
terests and follow the guidance of the un- 
informed man on the street is to serve 
the people treacherously, even when the 
treachery is unintended. Our first task, 
then, is to search for a better understand- 
ing of the public good and the source of 
freedom. These are not identical with 
the aggregate of private interests but un- 
derlie and sustain them. To identify the 
needs of the social system of freedom 
with the desires of a voting public which 
cannot know what must be done to up- 
hold a free society is to betray the cause 
of freedom. We have done this more or 
less; and it is the cause of our decline 
and our weakness in the great struggle of 
our time. This is Lippmann’s diagnosis. 

With this diagnosis I agree, but [not] 
with Lippmann’s proposed cure. His 
proposal is that we restore the sovereignty 
of natural law over the affairs of state. 
The idea of natural law as a guide of 
conduct in governing a society may be 
an approximation to the truth which 
served well enough under the conditions 
of the eighteenth century and during the 
early part of the nineteenth. But now in 
a society vastly more complex and rapid- 


Henry Nelson Wieman, a prominent 
liberal theologian, represented the South- 
west at the Detroit Ministers’ Institute. 


Dr. Wieman, co-author of the Beacon 
Press book Religious Liberals Reply and 
author of Directive in History, is current- 
ly on the teaching staff at Grinnell Col- 
lege in Grinnell, Iowa. 


ly changing, a closer approximation to 
the guilding principle is required. Some- 
what as Newton’s theory has given way 
to Einstein’s in the field of physics, so 
now in politics the theory of natural law 
should give way to another theory more 
fit to guide the conduct of government 
in our society. 


Each involved with all 

Today, by reason of the intimate in- 
volvements of each with all, freedom must 
in the end prevail throughout the world 
if any part of the world is to be free. Also 
the swift and radical changes, called the 
dynamism of modern life, must find the 
basis of freedom within this dynamism 
rather than in any ideal and changeless 
order. To be sure, this dynamism, if it 
is to be constructive and not destructive, 
must have its own changeless and guiding 
principle. But may not this guiding prin- 
ciple be the demands of a creativity actu- 
ally operative in the dynamism itself? I 
shall defend the affirmative answer to this 
question. In doing this I depart from the 
teaching of Lippmann. He calls for the 
re-establishment of natural law as the 
foundation of freedom.? 

I think that he does not search deeply 
enough into the problem of freedom. He 
treats it as a purely political problem. 
But freedom is not merely political. It is 
also psychological and interpersonal. UI- 
timately, as I shall try to show, it is a 
religious problem. We cannot have politi- 
cal freedom until we have it also at the 
psychological, interpersonal and religious 
levels. My present task is to demonstrate 
the truth of this statement. To this end 
let us penetrate as deeply as we can into 
the nature and conditions of freedom. 


2 Op. cit. 


Individual freedom demands 5-dimensional creative transformation of mind 


Freedom as it appears in the individual 
person requires creative transformation of 
the mind in five dimensions. 


Expansion of knowledge 


First of these five is this: Expanding 
the range of what the individual can 
know, feel and control. You cannot be 
free if you are ignorant. Therefore to be 
free the range of what you know must 
be expanded; and the wider the range of 
‘your knowledge the greater your free- 
dom if the other demands of freedom are 
also met. You cannot be free to experi- 
ence the riches of life if you cannot feel 
the vivid and diverse qualities which liv- 
ing affords. Therefore to be free, the 
range of vivid and diverse qualities of 
feeling and sensing must be expanded 
indefinitely. You cannot be free if you 
cannot exercise control. Therefore to be 
free the range of what you can control 
must be expanded. 

A second development is required for 
freedom. To be free one must widen and 
deepen beyond any known limit his ap- 
preciative understanding of other minds. 
One must understand the other person in 
the true character of his unique individ- 
uality. You cannot be free if you do not 
understand appreciatively the minds of 
the people with whom you must deal. 
You won’t be able to cooperate with other 
people; you won’t be able to get them 
to cooperate with you; you won't be able 
to enjoy other people and they will not 
be able to enjoy you, if you do not 
achieve appreciative understanding of 
what they approve and disapprove, of 
what stirs up their hostility and what 
makes them friendly, of what they hate 
and what they love, of what they fear 
and what they hope. If in association 
with other people you do not undergo 
that creative transformation of the mind 
by which you come to have appreciative 
understanding of the unique individuality 
of the person with whom you deal, you 
will be caught and tangled in futile con- 
flicts and misunderstandings. You will 
be like a fly caught in a spider’s web or 
a kitten caught in a mass of yarn. You 
will be frustrated and hindered at every 
turn and tricked and turned off in wrong 
directions and never know just how it 
happened and why. Therefore freedom 
requires this second dimension in the 
creative transformation of the mind, 
namely, widening and deepening beyond 
any known limit the appreciative under- 
standing of the unique individuality of 
the persons with whom you deal and are 
associated. 

There is a third dimension in the cre- 
ative mind which must expand in order to 
be free. One must learn to live with others 
in such a way that they will come to 
have appreciative understanding of your 
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mind in the true character of its unique 
individuality. If you cannot live with 
others in such a way as to be appreciated 
and understood by them you suffer what 
the existentialists call “dreadful” freedom. 
Dreadful freedom is the freedom of psy- 
chological isolation. It brings to one the 
feeling of loneliness and this loneliness 
must be kept out of consciousness if pos- 
sible.To do this one resorts to all sorts 
of practices which take away his freedom. 
When you cannot be appreciated and 
understood by others you suffer a feeling 
if insecurity and must keep this intoler- 
able sense of insecurity out of conscious- 
ness. When you cannot be appreciated 
and understood by others you suffer from 
a sense of insignificance. When one is not 
appreciated by others in the true char- 
acter of his own individuality he loses the 
sense of his own worth. This sense of 
personal insignificance, this feeling of 
being worthless because one is not appre- 
ciated and understood in the true char- 
acter of his own individuality, must be 
kept out of consciousness because it is 
unbearable. So here again is an uncon- 
scious and irresistible compulsion to do 
foolish things which diminish freedom. 
Not being appreciated and understood 
combined with all the foolish things 
which one is driven to do produces still 
another consequence. These foolish and 
erratic and meaningless things one does 
causes one to lose his sense of direction 
in life. He wakes up to ask: What am I 
living for? None of these foolish things 
which I am doing is worth while. So he 
loses his sense of any meaning in life, 
any direction, any guide and goal, any- 
thing which leads on toward a greatness 
to be attained. 


Three lead to a fourth 


There is still a fourth transformation 
which must occur to have freedom. It is 
the consequence of the three we have al- 
ready mentioned. It is the consequence of 
appreciative understanding of one an- 
other and of expanding the range of what 
one can know and feel and control by 
learning from one another through this 
appreciative understanding. This fourth 
transformation is to pass from authori- 
tarian control to mutual control. Authori- 
tarian control is control laid down by 
laws and regulations imposed by some 
high authority and enforced by punish- 
ment and reward. Mutual control is con- 
trol exercised by concern for one an- 
other’s needs and interests, each acting 
in such a way as to support and facili- 
tate and mutually modify one another’s 
desires so that they can be cooperatively 
fulfilled or shared. 

Authoritarian control reduces freedom. 
But there is another kind of control ex- 
ercised by authority so designed and so 


enforced that it promotes freedom by 
providing conditions favorable for that 
kind of interchange between individuals 
and groups and peoples which creates 
appreciative understanding. Control ex- 
ercised by authorities duly constituted 
and designed to regulate affairs so that 
people can achieve appreciative under- 


‘standing of one another should not be 


called authoritarian but simply control 
by accepted authority. 


Individuals must be prized 


There is a fifth transformation of the 
mind which must occur to have creative 
freedom. One must learn to prize indi- 
vidual human beings as immeasurably 
precious. This is necessary because you 
cannot try to achieve appreciative un- 
derstanding of other minds if they do not 
seem to you to be worth understanding 
and appreciating. Also you cannot live 
with others in such a way that they will 
appreciate and understand you if you | 
do not feel and act toward them as beings 
who are exceedingly precious. You can- 


‘not learn from others in a way to expand 


beyond any known limit what you can 
know and feel and control unless others 
are so precious to you that you want to 
learn what they know, want to feel what 
they feel and want to exercise the arts 
and skills of control which they have 
mastered. For these reasons the creative 
transformation which is freedom cannot 
go very far unless it includes this last 
transformation, namely, to prize every 
human being as immeasurably precious 
simply because he is human and can un- 
dergo the fivefold transformation. 

Here we have the five dimensions in 
creative transformation which the human 
mind must undergo to be free. They are: 
To expand beyond any known limit what 
one can know and feel and control; to 
widen and deepen beyond any known 
limit the appreciative understanding of 
other minds, all sorts of other minds, 
each in its own unique individuality; to 
live with others so that they will learn 
to appreciate and understand your mind 
in its unique and true character of in- 
dividuality; to pass from authoritarian 
control to mutual control as a conse- 
quence of all these preceding transfor- 
mations; and finally to discover and live 
for the preciousness of persons, all sorts 
of persons, prized as precious simply 
because they can enter into the kind of 
relations with one another which we have 
been describing. 

When you look at these five dimen- 
sions of creative transformation they may 
seem very complex. But actually they all 
arise out of one thing. The five dimen- 
sions of creative transformation will auto- 
matically occur to the measure that gov- 
ernment, industry, education, home and 
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Today's greatest need: to spread religious commitment to creative interchange 


religious commitment provide the condi- 
tions which facilitate the kind of inter- 
change between individuals, groups and 
peoples by which they increase in ap- 
preciative understanding of one another. 

This kind of interchange is obstructed 
and submerged by all manner of other 
kinds of interaction such as mutual de- 
ception and concealment, false fronts to 
be pleasing without understanding, arro- 
gance, indifference, exploitation and 
much else. But this one kind of inter- 
change is there all the time. It needs 
to be lifted to a level of dominance and 
control over all the other kinds of inter- 
action. This requires that men commit 
themselves to it in religious commitment 
of faith recognizing it to be more im- 
portant than all else. 


Call in ‘creative interchange’ 


This kind of interchange calls for a 
name. Let us call it creative interchange 
or creativity to distinguish it from all 
other kinds. We call it thus because it 
produces the five-fold creative transfor- 
mation of the mind which we have been 
describing. It is the source of freedom. It 
is also the source of all the other powers 
and values of the mind. 

The kind of freedom derived from this 
source should be distinguished from an- 
other kind. This other kind we have al- 
ready noted. 

Dreadful freedom, we have seen, is 
a kind of isolation in which the individ- 
ual cannot live in close bonds of appre- 
ciative understanding with other individ- 
uals, groups and peoples, and there- 
fore experiences loneliness, insecurity, 
insignificance, loss of direction in life 
and loss of meaning. The individual who 
suffers from all this may succeed in driv- 
ing these unbearable feelings out of con- 
sciousness but [in so doing] he frustrates 
and defeats himself. This “dreadful free- 
dom,” so named by the existentialists and 
well described by Erich Fromm in his 
book Escape from Freedom, causes men 
to subject themselves to authorities, reli- 
gious and political, and to the herd and 
the mass mind, to find whatever comfort 
and strength these are able to offer. 

Freedom by way of creative inter- 
change and creative transformation of 
the mind cures the loneliness of dreadful 
freedom because in creative freedom one 
has communion with others, first in shar- 
ing the common devotion to creativity 
and secondly in achieving appreciative 
understanding of the unique individuality 
of one another so far as this is possible. 
Creative freedom cures the sense of per- 
sonal insignificance engendered by dread- 
ful freedom because one is appreciatively 
understood in the character of his unique 
individuality and this gives him a sense 
of worth. Furthermore, and perhaps even 
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more important he has something glori- 
ous to live for, namely, to serve the cre- 
ative transformation of the human mind 
toward its ultimate greatness. This gives 
him a sense of personal significance, di- 
rection and meaning. It is the cure of the 
evils of dreadful freedom. 

If the analysis and interpretation of the 
problem of freedom has been correct to 
this point, the greatest need of our time 
becomes apparent. It is to spread among 
the people a religious commitment to 
creative interchange. Whether this crea- 
tivity is viewed as the work of a super- 
natural Deity or not so viewed; whether 
it is discovered to be the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ or not; whether it is 
naturalistically or supernaturalistically or 
humanistically interpreted; whether it is 
the law of Karma lifting to higher levels 
of Being or the mandate of Heaven; re- 
gardless of the diverse philosophies and 
theologies attached to it, its sovereignty 
over human life is required if freedom is 
to survive and grow. 

The spreading of such an allegiance 
and of such an understanding of human 
need is a religious task. Above all it is the 
responsibility of liberal religion. 

It cannot be accomplished, however, 
without the help of public education at 
the level of colleges and universities and, 
conjoined with them, the help of industry. 
To show how this trinity can cooperate, 
we must examine the demands of modern 
industry upon education. Industry is the 
most powerful agency shaping the course 
of human life at the present time; its de- 
mands more than anything else will de- 
termine the content and aims of educa- 
tion. If we find that industry is developing 
in such a way as to demand of education 
something which corresponds to what 
liberal religion also demands, there is 
great hope despite the difficulties to over- 
come. Neither religion alone nor educa- 
tion alone can lift creative interchange to 
that level of dominance where it can 
save and transform the life of man; but 
these two joined with industry might 
well do just that. 


Human potential in industry 


Industrial plants in many cases are 
being organized to promote creative in- 
terchange between all participants. Some 
managers are coming to recognize that 
nothing in the whole field of industry is 
more important than this kind of inter- 
change between the workers and between 
all levels of management. The great un- 
used potential in industry is the human 
potential. The only way to bring into 
constructive action the intelligence, im- 
agination, loyalty, devotion, enthusiasm 
and cooperation of all concerned is 
through creative interchange. Journals 


management are full of this theme, reit- 
erating the primary importance of this 
kind of interchange, although the term 
here adopted, “creative interchange,” is 
not necessarily used. 


Automation will play a part 

Automation will accelerate and inten- 
sify this development in industry. Auto- 
mation requires the kind of education 
which releases the powers of insight, 
imagination, communication and logical 
coherence in dealing with new problems 
never before encountered. This creativity 
will be needed not merely to initiate 
automation but continuously in its oper- 
ation.* Education developing the mind 
in this way cannot occur unless teachers 
and students commit themselves to crea- 
tive interchange. 

It is important to recognize the con- 
trast between learning in the sense of ac- 
quiring knowledge and skill, and learning 
in the sense of creative transformation 
of the mind. In acquiring knowledge and 
skill without creative transformation, the 
perspectives and assumptions of the mind 
remain the same. One merely acquires 
more efficiency in dealing with the world 
as interpreted by these unchanged as- 
sumptions. Commitment to creative in- 
terchange brings on a change in these 
deep-laid attitudes so that the mind can 
discover a more inclusive order in the 
world; can give attention to what pre- 
viously was ignored; can perceive the 
form and significance of objects not ac- 
cessible to consciousness, with the un- 
changed attitudes; can have insights and 
ranges of imagination not possible until 
creative interchange occurred; can un- 
derstand other minds more fully and ap- 
preciatively. 

Learning without commitment to crea- 
tive interchange does not develop the 
kind of mind which is able to meet the 
demands of responsibility in the society 
of today and of tomorrow. Education can 
be so ordered and conducted as to de- 
velop such minds if industry, religion 
and other major institutions cooperate. 
If religion is defined as ultimate self- 
giving to what saves from evil and trans- 
forms toward the best, and if creative in- 
terchange is what calls for such commit- 
ment, then religion which practices com- 
mitment of this kind is the chief agent 
in solving the major problem of our so- 
ciety, of our civilization and of this 
critical moment in human history. 
Whether this problem appear in industry 
or education or the family or in juvenile 
delinquency or international and inter- 
racial relations, this kind of religion with 
this kind of commitment is the crying 
need. 


“The Promise of Automation” by Peter 


3 See 
's Magazine, April, 1955. Also 


Drucker in Harper’. 


and books dealing with the problems of jook by same author: The Practice of Management. 
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Religion can meet creative need through cooperation with industry and education 


But religion cannot meet this need if 
it does not have the cooperation of in- 
dustry and education and if it is not it- 
self fitted to cooperate with them. 


Schools must study problem 


For this reason it has become impera- 
tive that the religious problem be studied 
in colleges and universities, not because 
it is religious, and not even in the name 
of religion necessarily, but because it is 
the most important human problem. It 
might be stated thus: What is going on 
in human life of such character and 
power that it will creatively transform the 
mind of man as he cannot transform him- 
self to save him from evil and lead to the 
best if he commits himself to it? 

This problem is supremely important 
not because it is religious. Rather the re- 
verse is true. It is religious because it is 
supremely important. Perhaps in the col- 
leges and universities this problem should 
be studied not in the name of religion 
but in the name of man’s salvation from 
evil and his transformation toward all the 
dimensions of greatness which life may 
ever attain. 

When minds are not equipped by in- 
tensive education concerning this prob- 
lem, they are not able to distinguish and 
understand what has the character and 
power to transform creatively. They are 
not able to criticize and reject false teach- 
ings about this matter. Without such edu- 
cation men will commit themselves to 
all manner of illusions and to what may 
degrade, not transform creatively. 

There is another reason for the schools’ 
assuming responsibility for this problem. 
The more complex the society and the 
more powerful the agencies to be con- 
trolled, the more intelligent and better 
informed must be the popular under- 
standing of what can save and transform 
when men give supreme devotion to it; 
also the more dangerous become religious 
myths unless they can be translated into 
definite propositions subject to tests 
which distinguish truth from error. This 
is necessary because without these tests 
we cannot know if the myth leads to 
futility or strength, to error or truth, to 
salvation or destruction. 

For these reasons religion cannot rise 
to its responsibility in our society until 
the major problem which concerns reli- 
gion becomes a matter of intensive study 
in institutions of higher learning. It must 
be studied, however, not because it is the 
religious problem but because it is also 
the major problem for industry, educa- 
tion, the family and government. It is the 
problem upon which the whole move- 
ment of humanity depends for its salva- 
tion from degradation and destruction 
on the one hand, and unto the greatest 
good on the other. 
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The chief threat hanging over us is 
the danger that religion will not develop 
the maturity needed to cooperate with 
education, industry, government and the 
family after the manner indicated. Let 
us, then, look at some of the marks of 
its immaturity. Unless we know what 
these are we cannot work to correct them; 
and correct them we must if the chief 
danger is to be averted. 

One form of immaturity in liberal re- 
ligion is to appraise affirmations in terms 
of optimism and pessimism. With this 
standard one inquires first of all if the af- 
firmation is optimistic. If it is, evidence is 
sought for its truth. If it is not, evidence 
is sought for its error. This can be a fatal 
weakness causing the thrusting spearhead 
of advance to soften and fumble and fail, 
ignoring the dangers which must be mas- 
tered. Maturity is measured by the ability 
to tolerate anxiety in the face of danger 
and destruction during the interval of 
groping and stumbling before creativity 
produces the insight and reveals the 
course of action to follow, if it ever does. 

The test of a man’s commitment to cre- 
ativity is whether he can continue with 
unfailing zeal and devotion in the face 
of failure and defeat. Due to the difficulty 
of their attainment the greatest creations 
come forth out of long periods of failure. 
Some may seem to win success readily, 
but only because they reap where others 
have sown. Such being the case, the cru- 
cial test of commitment is not success 
experienced; it is continued devotion in 
the presence of its opposite. The kind of 
religious optimism which cannot face ob- 
struction and defeat displays an immatur- 
ity which weakens commitment to the 
point where it is unfit to deal with great 
things. 

Another form of immaturity in religion 
is refusal to consider seriously any prob- 
lem which cannot be presented in a ser- 
mon. The light touch, the happy manner 
and the inspiring talk must be with us al- 
ways but there are depths not reached 
in this way. There are depths which can- 
not be discussed by any existing language 
and for which proper terms must be in- 
vented. These must also engage our atten- 
tion and to ignore them because they are 
“heavy” is a form of immaturity. For 
this reason also the universities must as- 
sume responsibility for thinking about 
the most important problem, not because 
it is religious but because it is important. 


Recognition of mystery 

A mature liberal religion will recog- 
nize mystery beyond the reach of con- 
cepts developed to date. At the same 
time it will not fall into the opposite er- 
ror; it will not affirm beliefs about this 
mystery when these beliefs cannot meet 
the tests of reason. Unexplored mystery 


is no more radiant with truth and beauty 
than it is haunted with horror and des- 
truction. No divine revelation, no faith 
and no authority can reach where reason 
cannot distinguish truth from error. 

Still another form of immaturity seri- 


ously weakens liberal religion. It is the 


tendency of many to think that ritual and 
ceremony and assembly devoted to the 
practices of commitment have no impor- 
tance; that only instruction and incite- 
ment to practical action should have a 
central place in the work of institutional 
religion. This error arises from a misun- 
derstanding of the proper function of the 
church if not a misunderstanding of re- 
ligion itself. The ultimate commitment of 
religious faith will certainly drive to ac- 
tion in all walks of life. But there must 
first be the ultimate commitment; and this 
must regularly be recovered and deep- 
ened. Ritual, ceremony, exhortation and 
assembly should be designed not to in- 
struct and incite to svecific forms of ac- 
tion and not to enrich aesthetic experi- 
ence except as these are incidental to 
something else. The practice of worship 
should be primarily designed to help the 
individual put himself more completely 
into the keeping of the creativity which 
transforms the mind in such a way as to 
enable one to be more constructive in 
what he does. 


Inner constraints hinder us 

We all suffer from inner constraints 
which hinder appreciative understanding 
of other minds, which prevent the emer- 
gence of insights revealing what needs to 
be done in concrete situations, which 
limit the reach and comprehension of the 
constructive imagination. Fuller commit- 
ment and renewed commitment to what 
transforms the mind in a way to oOver- 
come these inner constraints is the pur- 
pose of public worship in a mature reli- 
gion. This is the distinctive service of the 
church. The church is the only institution 
fitted to do this. Nothing is more impor- 
tant [in enabling] the individual to act 
wisely and effectively; but it is not the 
same as telling him what he ought to do 
in the concrete practical situations which 
engage him. The service of the church is 
to equip the mind for wise action but not 
ordinarily to specify the kind of action. 

Last of all must be mentioned the most 
deadly, as it is also the most common, 
immaturity found in all forms of religion. 
It is the practice of holding beliefs for 
their psychological effects and not for 
their truth concerning what actually op- 
erates to transform man in ways other 
than the mere psychological effects of a 
belief. 

Belief in a transcendent or supernat- 
ural Being may have psychological effects, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Where angels dare to tread 


Merger may produce ‘fifth estate’ of those who 
have ability to question and power to apply 


IN A RECENT issue of the Christian 
Register, Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer sug- 
gested that one of the great confusions in 
our world stems from the fact that “we 
know too much for one man to know 
much and that we live too variously to 
live as one. Our histories and traditions, 
the very means of interpreting life, are 
both bonds and barriers among us. Our 
knowledge separates us as well as it 
unites. The artist’s loneliness, the schol- 
ar’s despairing because no one will any 
longer trouble to learn what he can 
teach, the narrowness of the scientist; 
these are not unnatural insignia in this 
time of change.” 


‘So-called liberal insignia’ 


Quite likely it is true that Unitarians 
and Universalists had come to recognize 
the importance of this observation as they 
inquired into the origins of their faith 
and reviewed the similarity of tradition 
and history each had achieved. Quite 
likely it is also true that much of our 
so-called liberal insignia has been respon- 
sible for the lack of greater success in the 
consolidation of our movements, even 
though such similarity has been officially 
recognized with honesty and good will. 
Greetings have been sent to each other 
for many years calling attention to the 
fact that we are “closely united in loyalty 
to the high principles of liberal religion.” 

For the past few days, delegates from 
our Unitarian and Universalist move- 
ments have been gathered in this great 
city, welcomed by a Unitarian-Univer- 
salist church for the Second Joint Bien- 
nial Conference and Assembly. Here they 
have affirmed their confidence in man; for 
representative Unitarians and Universal- 
ists to state such optimism in the applica- 
tion of a common religious faith is a 
matter of tremendous significance for all 
religious liberalism, but particularly for 
our own. 

We have come to see quite clearly how 
our past has been strewn with frustra- 
tions, holding back a united common 
cause. Since 1865 Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists have talked with each other 
about union. Suffice it to suggest this 
morning that from that year to the estab- 
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By WILLIAM W. LEWIS 


lishment of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals in 1900 to the organi- 
zation of the Free Church Fellowship in 
1933 and including the formation of the 
Council of Liberal Churches in 1953, one 
of the chief obstacles in the achievement 
of functional consolidation has been the 
similarity of our traditions and the one- 
ness of our faith. 

It is apparent that such a conflict or 
dilemma affects our experiences as liber- 
als in religion. Somehow or other in our 
institutional activities we have not kept 
pace with the very freedom we profess. 
Therefore the very simple question I 
wish to raise today is: “How can liberal 
religious institutions such as ours remain 
challenged to create a united movement 
where men, women, and children may 
learn to call their souls their own and not 
be perplexed or confounded by the mis- 
cellaneous cries from both within and 
without our movements of those who 
wish to create new conformities from old 
experience?” From such a question, it 
seems to me, we shall determine our 
basic confidence in religious liberalism 
and thus in life itself. 

At the very outset we should remem- 
ber that liberal principles apply without 
reservation to every individual, every 
minister, every member-church, every 
fellowship, and every denominational rep- 
resentative. These practices are precious 
and fundamental to our strength. The 
identity of comon aspiration is the meas- 
ure by which the history of the liberal 
faith is best known. Such similarity of 
purpose is known to us not only in our 
struggle for survival but in our pioneering 
edge of heresy, our ever-present require- 
ment of the search for truth, our depen- 
dency upon the use of reason, our belief 
in the universal worth and dignity of all 
mankind, and our reliance upon the pri- 
vilege of free and open discussion prior 
to action. 

These are the instruments with which 
the liberal faith was born and these re- 
main the instruments which lose their 
cutting edge amid the rising cries of 
conformity, or gain new sharpness as 
man uses them to maintain his confidence 
both in himself, his institutions, and his 
God. 


William W. Lewis has recently as- 
sumed his responsibilities as minister of 
the First Congregational Parish (Uni- 
tarian) in Arlington, Mass. A former 
member of the Commission on Church 
Union, Mr. Lewis served as chairman 
of the Unitarian-Universalist Commission 
on Federal Union and as a member of 
the Joint By-Laws Committee on Federal 
Union from 1951 to 1953. His sermon, 
“Where Angels Dare to Tread,” was 
presented at the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Institute during the recent Detroit Con- 
ference. 


But yet if such a confidence is to 
quicken our religious zeal it must per- 
meate the wholeness of our fellowships. If 
the traditions and the histories of our 
movements are ever to be released from 
a parallel or isolated similarity into an 
emerging corporate whole, we must turn 
our attention once again to the incidence 
of religious faith and conviction which 
alone is the measure of man’s respon- 
sibility. 

It is our first conviction that such a 
measure of responsibility must be ex- 
pressed by all the individuals who would 
create this institution. 


‘Evils of misapplied discoveries’ 


Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of 
Johns Hopkins University, delivered an 
address in 1949 at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology entitled “The Unity 
of the Sciences and Humanities.” He 
pleaded for a greater synthesis between 
the contributions of individuals who are 
alone responsible for the creation of new 
ideas and concepts, and larger groups or 
organizations dedicated to maintain suf- 
ficient curiosity in order “to avoid the 
evils of misapplied discoveries.” 

“No superhuman powers to solve prob- 
lems unsolvable by humans,” he stated, 
“is ever found in governments or institu- 
tions, because governments or institutions 
are comprised of mortal men. Govern- 
ments exceed the power of individuals 
only when governments are the focus for 
the thoughts and efforts of their citizens.” 

Perhaps one of the great remaining 
challenges awaiting the representatives of 
our liberal movements is allied with this 
concept of growth and power. The re- 
sponsibility of all the citizens of a demo- 
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Liberals must be committed to protect each other’s faith as well as their own 


cratic nation or all the members of a free 
church is to create a focus by which a 
government, or church, or an association 
of churches, can speak and act with full 
recognition of the wishes and desires of 
its constituency. Principles of religious 
conviction remain the same for all, but 
the measurement of these principles is 
found within the individuals who com- 
prise the whole. Our general religious 
health, our belief in and practice of free- 
dom, our use of democratic procedures, 
are not separate entities for any com- 
ponent part, without a similar application 
for all. 


We are not communicating 

When anxiety, fear, or petty jealousies 
begin to exact their toll from our indif- 
ference, lethargy, or opposition, we can 
be certain that the avenues of orderly 
communication between individuals, 
churches, fellowships, or continental or- 
ganizations is in conflict at some level of 
our experience. 

What is sorely needed at these levels of 
experience is a full recognition of our 
own responsibility. No institution such 
as ours can transform itself without vol- 
untary agreements fashioned by the in- 
dividuals who comprise it. “There is no 
evidence yet discovered which disproves 
the thesis that new concepts and new 
ideas are formed within a single mind.” 
The worlds of music, art, sculpture, litera- 
ture, as well as religion, give evidence 
from their unfolding histories. 

It is because this kind of motivation 
is so well known to us that I suggest it 
here today—so simple we often take it 
for granted without the full realization 
of the control we may effect. If we are 
committed to the cause of liberal religion 
we are similarly committed to this proc- 
ess of individual responsibility. As a deep, 
abiding measure of our responsibility 
rooted in our experience, too profound 
and meaningful for us to refuse its com- 
pulsion, too demanding in its ethical in- 
sights for us to question its success, we 
welcome its fulfillment. Unitarians and 
Universalists have helped to create a dy- 
namic heritage from the application of 
their faith and conduct in the world 
where they have lived. It remains for us 
to still create within our institutions the 
fullest measure of responsibility which 
mortal men may make. 

Our second conviction is that if man 
is confident concerning the responsible 
decisions he makes in the creation of 
his institutions, he will be certain that 
the institutions so created shall always 
have the power to transform themselves. 

Consider but a few of the great changes 
in the conception of faith and conduct 
man has experienced concerning the ex- 
planations of his world. When Christi- 
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anity superseded paganism as the religion 
of the Roman Empire, little less than a 
creation of a new world of thought and 
feeling was required. As older theories of 
the universe were destroyed, so there 
was replacement. It remained for men 
to translate these newer thoughts into 
their activities, to determine their respon- 
sibilities and hopes. When the Coperni- 
can theory displaced that of Ptolemy, 
once again the opportunity for deeper 
change occurred because it was premised 
on new discoveries affecting the experi- 
ence of persons. Newer concepts of free- 
dom always intrude upon old conform- 
ities and the struggle for the mind of 
men takes place within the framework 
of the social order which is about to be 
transformed. 

Amid these many changes, even as new 
worlds of hope and conquest were being 
born, man’s religious faith was made 
more meaningful for some—for some, 
we say, because there were always those 
who dared not go beyond the limits in 
which they felt secure; those who had 
become imprisoned by the faith they had 
inherited, who were bound by their alle- 
giance to the status quo. 

The impact of the clash between con- 
formity and freedom is also seen within 
our liberal movements—when the pio- 
neering edge of heresy is dulled, when 
religion is no longer looked upon as ex- 
perimental, when material assets are pro- 
tected at the expense of vital programs 
of advance. Yet the same laws which 
govern the operation of an expanding 
world apply no less to religion than to 
geography. If religious liberals remain 
unable to transform their institutions, 
they shall deny that very search for truth 
which once gave them birth. 


First annual A.U.A. meeting 

In this regard we might well remember 
that the first annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association was held in 
Pantheon Hall in Boston on June 30, 
1826. On that historic occasion the first 
Executive Committee report was pre- 
sented. We should remember that this was 
an experimental age for liberal religion. 
Dedicated and responsible leadership 
augmented the concept of a larger asso- 
ciation for religious liberals. We should 
also remember that this association was 
not founded without some conflict and 
opposition, for six officers refused to ac- 
cept election as vice presidents and “de- 
clare their approbation of this decisive 
step which Unitarian Christians had here 
taken.” 

The Executive Committee reported ex- 
cellent progress in areas of correspond- 
ence, visitation, and publication. Informa- 
tion of a national interest had been se- 
cured, heretofore unknown. Measures 


were taken to ascertain more correctly 
the situation and character of the fra- 
ternity of religious groups in the Western 
states who for years had been Unitarians. 
The origin of the American Unitarian 
Association was made manifest in the 
emergence of a completely new institu- 
tion founded to create solidarity between 
fellow liberals and to extend a common 
faith. 

It is also interesting to note, perhaps 
because my complete ministry has been 
spent in New England, that one of the 
chief obstacles this new organization 
faced was the need to transform the 
loyalty of individuals in certain areas of 
New England. For the reporter contin- 
ued, “There are, in almost every town, 
Unitarians. In many towns of Massachu- 
setts they constitute the majority. In 
many more they have respectable though 
not large churches. But in far the greater 
number of parishes in New England they 
are still blended with other sects, and 
either from a distrust of their own 
strength or from a reluctance to disturb 
the quiet of a religious society, they make 
small exertions to secure such an admin- 
istration of the gospel as may accord 
with their conviction of truth.” 


In the face of adversity 

Faced with this kind of complacency 
on the part of many, and this division 
of opinion regarding the worth of this 
new institution by others, officers and 
laymen alike nevertheless professed their 
confidence in this new movement by pro- 
ceeding to strengthen the bonds of fel- 
lowship between heretofore isolated lib- 
erals. The focus of their attention was 
real and from their mutual “concentra- 
tion of labors, interest was awakened, 
confidence inspired and efficiency pro- 
duced.” Similarly for us, this kind of 
vigorous enthusiasm, blended with hard 
work and patient planning, can still trans- 
form our liberal religious institutions, for 
they are of our own creation. 

Our third and final conviction is that 
if religious liberals are to unite in order 
to extend a common faith, it will be be- 
cause we are committed to the protection 
of each other’s faith as well as our own. 

Such an awakening of mutual regard 
and protection is of our own choosing. 
It is indigenous within the church we at- 
tend. It cannot be superimposed upon us 
by the legislative action of our denom- 
inations. It is wholly voluntary for our 
defense as well as our extension. It de- 
mands our private loyalty and our public 
approval. It is a part of the faith we 
affirm for the protection of our friends 
and fellow workers. This is the same de- 
manding and burning loyalty required 
of liberals in any generation, no less for 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The information crisis in America 


‘Information that produces survival knowledge’ 


needed for informed public opinion 


THE MOST critical shortage in the 
United States today has nothing to do 
with uranium or petroleum or manga- 
nese. It is concerned with information. 
What we know about the rest of the 
world will determine the worth of the 
major decisions we will have to make on 
the public opinion battlefront of the 
world. 


New phase of power struggle 

While at Bandung several months ago, 
I saw increasing evidence that a new 
phase had begun in the power struggle 
between Communism and the free world. 
For what emerged out of Bandung was 
much more than an offer by Chou En-lai 
to negotiate directly with the United 
States on all issues relating to world 
peace. The big development at Bandung 
was that world Communism announced 
in effect a change in its central strategy. 
The military showdown which had 
seemed so imminent suddenly shifted at 
Bandung to an entirely different sort of 
showdown. 

The showdown now coming up in the 
world, I believe, is a showdown for the 
majority. Communism now aims within 
the shortest possible time to speak for 
the preponderance of the world’s peoples. 
This does not necessarily mean than Com- 
munism expects to achieve political con- 
trol of the majority within the near fu- 
ture. What it does mean is that Commu- 
nism is making a big play for the broad- 
based support of the preponderance of 
the world’s peoples. Chou En-lai, of Com- 
miunist China, made a considerable dent 
at Bandung. He was somehow able to 
convince delegates from Asia and Africa, 
many of them strong friends of the 
United States, that he could be talked 
to and reasoned with, and that China 
stood ready to advance the historic as- 
pirations of the peoples of two conti- 
nents. 

Unfortunately, the American response 
to Bandung before, during, and after re- 
flected both our lack of information 
about the area and our lack of sensitivity 
to problems of such deep concern to the 
majority of the world’s peoples. Because 
of our lack of information and historical 
background on Asia and Africa, we 
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seemed insecure and apprehensive in our 
approach to Bandung. Our friends in the 
East were troubled by what seemed to 
them to be an attitude of both petulance 
and pettiness. We had advertised our ap- 
prehension before the conference that 
America would become the whipping 
boy at Bandung. We had predicted that 
a lynching party in reverse was being 
prepared. Thus, our attitude deprived us 
of the dignity and generosity that might 
be expected of the most powerful nation 
in the world. And when we invoked a 
technicality for not sending greetings to 
such a historic meeting, we lost stature 
in the eyes of our friends. In fact, many 
of our friends at Bandung had the feel- 
ing that America had taken them lightly. 
Later, they were frankly astounded that 
the United States should have been sur- 
prised at the extent of anti-Communist 
sentiment so eloquently expressed in the 
public sessions. 

Finally, our friends at Bandung felt 
that they deserved some credit at least 
for the fact that Chou En-lai had believed 
it necessary to seek peaceful settlement 
of the Formosan issue, and for the fact 
that he was willing to enter into direct 
negotiations with the United States. 

Hence, when the negative American 
reply to Chou’s Bandung peace offer was 
announced, reflecting little awareness of 
the powerful undercurrents at Bandung, 
we made it possible for. Chou to score 
his biggest triumph. He could say to the 
delegates, in effect: “The People’s Repub- 
lic of China is no obstacle to the peace. 
You have asked me to go more than half 
way. This I have done. But the United 
States, as you have seen, is not really 
interested in exploring peaceful ap- 
proaches.” 

Related to the shift in Soviet strategy 
is perhaps another important factor. For 
the past ten years, Soviet leaders have 
apparently been proceeding on the as- 
sumption—the classical Marxist assump- 
tion—that the free American economy 
would crack. At the heart of the Commu- 
nist analysis of a capitalist society has 
always been the belief that a free econ- 
omy would face inevitable collapse fol- 
lowing a major war. 

After ten years of post-war strain and 
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adjustment, however, the American 
economy has confounded its ideological 
critics. Except for a few adverse flurries, 
the economy has not only prospered but 
has been strengthened at the base as it 
went along. Individual savings have con- 
tinued to mount. Small investors have 
multiplied. In recent years, the portion of 
the government dollar going into military 
expenditures has decreased. The produc- 
tivity of the individual American worker 
has continued to go up. 

This is what makes it more important 
than ever to the Soviet leaders that they 
press for a showdown on some level 
other than the military or the economic. 
Thus the showdown for the majority now 
becomes the most important and difficult 
challenge facing the American people 
today. 


Responsibility of press 

Here we consider the responsibility of 
the nation’s press in bringing about an 
informed public opinion on Asia and the 
coming showdown for the majority— 
which involves the battle for world pub- 
lic opinion. Editors may be handicapping 
themselves and doing a disservice to the 
public by insisting on certain standard- 
ized approaches to the news. In a sense, 
these approaches may actually be in the 
nature of shibboleths. Let me mention 
just three. 

1. The emphasis on the inside story. 
Sometimes the big story is ignored just 
because it is out in the open. At Bandung, 
for example, the main story was subor- 
dinated in some cases to the secret bat- 
tles that were supposed to have gone on 
in private. Yes, there were some fairly 
warm debates behind closed doors; but 
the big news was in full view and there- 
fore, I suppose, not fully valued. To the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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In Memoriam 


William Laurence Sullivan 


“In seeking religious truth the intelligence of mankind ought not 
to be submitted to the coercion of any external authority, save the 
sovereign authority of critical and scientific evidence.” —w.L.s. 


ERIE ribute of Admiration and Affection 


October 5 marks the 20th anniversary of the passing from this lite of Dr. William 
Laurence Sullivan. At the time of his death Dr. Sullivan was the beloved and re- 
vered minister of the Germantown Unitarian Church. 


The writer met Dr. Sullivan during his undergraduate days at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington, D. C. At that time Dr. Sullivan was professor of 
theology and scripture at St. Thomas College, the Paulist house of studies. His truly 
catholic culture, linguistic ability, remarkable powers of intellect, and profound 
spiritual insight placed Dr. Sullivan in the front rank of Roman Catholic scholars of 
the early 20th century. 


Dr. Sullivan soon realized, as did many of the best minds in the Church of Rome 
—Tyrrell in England, Loisy in France, Minocchi in Italy, and Birkner in Germany, 


to mention only a few—the utter impossibility of achieving in the mother-church of 
Christendom a religious life that was intelligent and free. Therefore, in fidelity to 
conscience, Dr. Sullivan made the difficult decision to say farewell to the church 
of his birth and priestly consecration. At long last he found a spiritual home in the 
Unitarian fellowship of free churches. 

An example of Dr. Sullivan’s penetrating insight into the principles upon which 


a spiritual concept of life is based is beautifully set forth in one of his Readings for 
Meditation (Second Series), entitled “Faith.” In this remarkable writing he poses 


the deepest question that confronts human thought: 

“Can we, children of a sceptical age, reach the happiness of an invincible trust 
in a Divine Power and Beauty, so near to us that only the word Father, with all its 
loving protectiveness, can tell us how near? Let us see if we cannot. 

“First let us consider our little area of direct, immediate and certain knowledge. 
We know a small bit of science; a narrow province of philosophy; something of his- 
tory and a modest portion of language and literature. It isn’t much and a good part 
of it is dubious and subject to tomorrow’s contradiction and correction. But know]- 
edge let us call it and let us give it a generous measure of certainty. Then over 
against it is—the Abyss! Such we may call the prodigious world of infinite and 
eternal Reality where the secret of all beginnings is, and the mystery of all destina- 
tions and consummations is. Call the darkness that rests upon the Abyss as deep 
as you will. Regard our understanding of it as blind and stumbling as any agnostic 
has ever claimed. But one thing, at all events, is sure. From this immensity of being 
there has come something more than darkness. . . . 

“Trust then the abyss of being, and the Divine Principle that speaks from the 
depth of it to our kindred souls. Throw the venture of your very highest hope 
upon the God so darkly hidden, yet so gloriously manifest. Make Him not the con- 
clusion of an argument nor a hypothesis needed for an explanation of the world, 
but Father, Companion, Perfecter, and Mighty Glory in whom rest our loyal trust 
and our prophetic love.” 


Joseph S. Loughran 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


INSTRUMENTALITIES OF THE 
DIVINE 


I would fain be to the Eternal Goodness, what his own 


hand is to a man. 
Meister Eckhart 


I am only the vessel in which the powers of life work, and 
create; and I dare not but be humble at the little I can manage 
to let come through. 

Ernest Toller 


The breeze of Divine grace is blowing upon us all. But one 
needs to set the sail in order to be moved by it. 
Ramakrishna 


Tis God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands; 
He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio. 
George Eliot 


The mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some in- 
visible influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to transi- 
tory brightness; this power arises from within. . . . It is as it 
were the interpenetration of a diviner nature through our 
own. . . . Poetry redeems from decay the visitations of the 
divinity in man. 

Percy B. Shelley 


What I mean by a religious person is one who conceives 
himself or herself to be the instrument of some purpose in the 
universe which is a higher purpose, and is the motive power 
of evolution—that is, of a continual ascent in organization 
and power and life, and extension of life. Any person who 
realizes that there is such a Power, and that his business and 
joy in life is to do its work, and his pride and point of honour 
to identify himself with it, is religious. 

George Bernard Shaw 


The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 

Because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; 

He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 

To proclaim liberty to the captives, 

And the opening of the prison to them that are bound; 


To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, 
To give unto them beauty for ashes, 
_The oil of joy for mourning, 
The garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; 
That they might be called trees of righteousness, 
The planting of the Lord, that He might be glorified. 
Deutero-Isaiah 


My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to finish 


his work. 
John 4; 34 
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God’s will: man’s discovery 


The only reasonable meaning of our life consists in fulfil- 
ment of the will of God, who has sent us‘ here. But the will 
of God is known not by some extraordinary miracle, the writ- 
ing of the law by the finger of the Deity on stone tablets, the 
compilation of the Holy Ghost of an infallible book, or by 
the infallibility of any man or collection of men, but only 
by the use of reason by all men, transmitting both by word 
and by deed one to another the consciousness of truth that 


» is ever more elucidating itself to them. That knowledge never 


has been nor ever will be complete, but it ever increases as 
humanity advances: the longer we live the more clearly we 
know God’s will and consequently the more we know what 
we should do to fulfil it. And so I think the clearing up by 
each man (however small he may seem to himself or to others 
—the least are the greatest) of all religious truth accessible 
to him and its expression in words (for expression in words 
is one sure sign of complete clearness in thought), is one of 
the chief and holiest duties of man. 

Leo Tolstoy 


If no man is befriending the poor, then God is not be- 
friending them; for this work he does only through human 
instrumentalities. If fathers and mothers or sisters are not 
shielding the youth of our cities from the dangers of ignorance 
and appetite, then God is not shielding them; for this work is 
done only through human instrumentalities. If men do not 
hear the cry of toiling children, then God does not; for ex- 
cept through human ears and eyes and hands he does not hear 
and see and touch them. 

But while many teachers affirm that God works thus, they 
do not apply the principle logically and thoroughly. Already 
vast numbers of Christians acknowledge that God does not 
bring material help to human beings except through human 
instrumentalities. They concede that he does not carry potatoes 
or shoes or coats to those in want. But let them take one more 
step in the same direction, and they will see that he also never 
visits souls who are in need, except through the medium of 
other buman souls. They will perceive that it is just this higher 
work which a truly wise and beneficent God never would do 
except through human agency. If he does not carry bread and 
meat to the hungry, but rather than that lets them starve, be- 
cause he wants us to do it, surely he would never without the 
mediation of man carry them love and joy.... 

God then becomes identical with the good in men. 

Stanton Coit 


Prayers 


God be in my head, 
And in my understanding; 
God be in my eyes, 
And in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, 
And in my speaking; 
God be in my heart, 
And in my thinking; 
God be at my end, 
And at my departing. 
Sarum Primer, 1538 

Lord, make me an instrument of thy peace; where there 
is hatred, let me sow love; where there is injury, pardon; where 
there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; where there 
is darkness, light; and where there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek to be 
consoled as to console; to be understood, as to understand; to 
be loved, as to love; for it is in giving that we receive; it is 
in pardoning that we are pardoned, and it is in dying that we 
are born to eternal life. 

St. Francis of Assis 
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Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Nancy McClelland Wilson, Assistant 


Unitarians, Universalists ask merger study; 


“Man’s Confidence in Himself,” was the 
theme of the first biennial conference of 
the Council of Liberal Churches (Universa- 
list-Unitarian), held in Detroit August 24-29. 
The theme overarched the conference and 
was the subject of the keynote talk by Mal- 
colm Knowles, an Evanston, Ill., Unitarian 
and director of the Adult Education Associ- 
ation, and of subsequent discussion groups. 

Mr. Knowles pointed out three important 
reasons why the theme of man’s confidence 
was relevant to this hour: 

“1. Looking at the world at large, and 
especially at its recent history, we find 
mounting doubts about man’s ability to 
deal with the forces that cause wars, de- 
pressions, crime, and other forms of human 
suffering. We seem to be in transition from 
the Age of Reason to the Age of Anxiety. 


“2. Looking at the world of religion, we 
see an increasing tendency to persuade men 
to abrogate their responsibility for solving 
their own problems to some higher power. 
As religious liberals we cannot help but 
wonder how Christ can be the hope of the 
world if man has lost hope for himself... . 


“3. Looking at ourselves . . . we find 
ourselves confronted with heavy responsi- 
bilities for making decisions that could seri- 
ously affect the future of liberal religion in 
this country, and we are wondering if we 
are up to the requirements of the task.” 

The next morning, delegates divided into 
approximately 30 discussion groups whose 
findings were reported at a joint session 
Saturday afternoon. Questioners brought out 
that while some persons had related the 
problem of confidence to federal union, and 
a few to the relation of liberal churches to 
orthodoxy and society as a whole, most had 
concentrated on self-confidence within the 
individual in his home and his local church. 
The discussions showed the influence of 
psychology by their obvious introspection, 
and a concern with problems directly re- 
lated to the self rather than to the larger 
world. 

The theme of “Man’s Confidence in Him- 
self” had been brought out, perhaps more 
specifically, in a sermon which Dr. Tracy 
Pullman, minister of the Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian-Universalist) of Detroit 
gave over the CBS Church of the Air the 
previous Sunday. Speaking on “A Challenge 
to the Prophets of Doom,” he said that “This 
is no time for a religion of nostalgia... . 
Only the coward and the weakling, the man 
of little faith, gives in to a philosophy of 
despair.” He pointed out many things man 
has done toward the improvement of so- 
ciety—the greater responsibility of business, 
the growing democracy of the family, the in- 
crease in opportunity for all peoples, the 
“marriage between religion and psychology,” 
the growth of the United Nations. “It is no 
answer,” he said, “to hammer away on the 
sinfulness and weakness of man in sub- 
missiveness to powers outside himself... . 
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God will not have his work done by cow- 
ards.” 


C.L.C. reports to conference 
on own ‘self-confidence’ 


The question of the confidence of the 
Unitarians and Universalists in each other 
became the developing under-theme of the 
conference. At the Saturday night joint ses- 
sion, reports from the C.L.C. were presented 
—the directors of the divisions of religious 
education and public information describ- 
ing what they had done in behalf of the two 
denominations during the first year of oper- 
ation. 


Malcolm Knowles 


The acting administrator of C.L.C., Rev. 
Raymond Hopkins, minister of the Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Church of Brockton, Mass., 
deviated from a formal report to comment 
upon the way C.L.C. has operated. He spoke 
bluntly about the fears which had accom- 
panied the birth of C.L.C. and the resultant 
restrictions which had been imposed upon 
it: the fear of denominational officers which 
had placed the president of the American 
Unitarian Association and the general super- 
intendent of the Universalist Church of 
America on the Council as non-voting mem- 
bers and “handicapped the Council, depriv- 
ing it of a wisdom it had a clear right to”; 
the fear of leadership which resulted in a 
council “with no administrative guidance” 
(because of the lack of funds, there has 
been no full-time administrator). 

The Council has made mistakes, Mr. 
Hopkins said, and has attempted to do al- 
most the impossible, but it has “suffered 
most of all because it has not had the whole- 
hearted support of the people of our two 
churches; it has had a partial loyalty only.” 
Now, “we must make the decisions I thought 
had been made at Andover.” 

Among the specific problems faced by 
C.L.C. is the fact that the division of public 


information was organized without the funds 
to continue its program; the Council now 
faces the unpleasant task of drawing back 
in this area and of waiting to establish the 
division when the allocations from the two 
denominations are sufficient to insure its 
continuance. The Andover biennial voted 
to combine the work of religious education 
(which has been done), of public relations 
—for which a new division has been es- 
tablished—and of publications. The last has 
not been done, due to insufficient funds and 
the complexity of the procedures necessary. 
The publications committee, with an allo- 
cation of $1000 and no staff, would like 
to combine the Ministers’ Packet, to spon- 
sor a joint Lenten manual, and to distribute 
a pamphlet on “Our Common Faith.” 


Interim commission urges 
plebiscite on full merger 


These problems were discussed also by 
Rev. Irving Murray, who presented the re- 
port of the Interim Commission which was 
authorized at Andover to study C.L.C. and 
recommend further steps. The C.L.C. now 
has a 1955-56 budget of $91,870 and esti- 
mates that between $250,000 and $300,000 
would be needed to operate the three divi- 
sions already voted to be combined. This 
would mean, Mr. Murray said, between 
$1.50 to $1.75 per Unitarian and Univer- 
salist. 

The Joint Commission (see page 20 for 
full report) asks consideration of full 
merger, refusing to recommend further steps 
toward piecemeal union. Murray warned, 
however, that merger would cost more than 
the two denominations separately: “This 
would be a move not for economy but 
progress; you cannot buy progress for pen- 
nies.” Several plebiscites would precede 
any actual merger. 

After the second series of discussion 
groups had wrestled with the problems, and 
an informal poll had been taken of the dele- 
gates’ reactions, the committee sat up until 
4 A.M. tabulating and analyzing the results. 

The poll taken showed that 72% or 201 
were for a merger plan;- 9% for a 
Merger Study Commission to study federal 
union and report at the next biennial; 6% 
for fulfilling the Andover mandate only; the 
rest divided among other plans—2% voted 
for dissolving the C.L.C. There was no sig- 
nificant difference between the ministerial 
and lay votes, nor between Unitarian and 
Universalist voting, ministers and Jaymen 
combined. There was, however, a consider- 
able difference between the vote of Unitarian 
ministers (18 or 58% in favor of merger 
plan 1) and Universalist ministers (34 or 
78% in favor of plan 1). Unitarian laymen 
appeared to be far more in favor of merger 
than the ministers, both in discussions and 
in the informal poll. 

The discussion groups had been preceded 
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by the Sunday morning service at Temple 
Beth El where Rev. William Lewis, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Arlington, Mass., 
had preached the conference sermon, “Where 
Angels Dare to Tread” (see page 13). The 
path of Unitarian and Universalist cooper- 
ation has been “strewn with frustration” 
since 1865 when the two denominations first 
talked about union, he said. Yet the two 
groups have believed in common in “our 
pioneering edge of heresy, our ever-present 
requirement of the search for truth, our de- 
pendency upon the use of reason, our belief 
in the universal worth and dignity of all 
mankind, and our reliance upon the privilege 
of free and open discussion prior to action.” 
The clash between conformity and freedom 
exists even within liberal movements, Mr. 
Lewis pointed out: “When the pioneering 
edge of heresy is dulled, when religion is no 
longer looked upon as experimental, when 
material assets are protected at the expense 
of vital programs of advance... . If reli- 
gious liberals remain unable to transform 
their institutions, they shall deny that very 
search for truth which once gave them 
birth.” 


action deferred until May Meetings 


Merger consequences discussed 


The first full discussion of the pros and 
the cons on federal union and merger came 
at the Monday morning joint session. 

The first problem that was brought forth 
was the fund-raising carried on by the divi- 
sion of public information of C.L.C., chal- 
lenged from the floor by C. Chester Lane 
of the All Souls Unitarian Church of New 
York City who called it a violation of the 
bylaws and asked if the Council were “above 
the law.” “If we feel that each department, in 
expediency, can go off into space and raise 
funds in direct contravention of the bylaws, 
pandemonium will prevail. This is a re- 
ligious organization and ethics should have 
some place.” Applause greeted this com- 
ment. Mr. Hopkins had explained earlier 
that the council had approved the continu- 
ation of the public information division for 
six months if the division head would col- 
lect gifts up to $11,500, as he had indicated 
he would be able to do, to carry the divi- 
sion for the remaining six months. This had 
“exceeded the authority” of the by-laws, 
Hopkins said, and the Council had directed 
that the campaign cease. 

- A Universalist minister, Rev. Albert 
Ziegler of Providence, R.I., then rose to ex- 
press his disturbance at “a climate that seems 
to prevail here as at Andover. I have felt 
at all presentations a channeling—not de- 
liberately—that confidence of man in him- 
self means that if we have confidence, faith 
and courage we shall vote for merger.” 

For the Unitarians, a vote for merger 
may indeed be a vote of courage, said Mr. 
Ziegler, but many Universalists are voting 
for merger out of a sense of desperation and 
lack of faith in their own denomination: 
“Those who have confidence among Uni- 
versalists may well vote for a moving ahead 
on the Universalist front. . . .” He was 
answered by a colleague, Rev. Kenneth 
Patton from the Charles Street Universalist 
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a Boston, who said that many from 


GREETINGS FROM THE HOST: Mr. Benjamin Wilk, president of the congregation of 


Temple Beth-el, welcomes Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, Rev. William Lewis, Unitarian-Universalist minister from Arlington, Mass., 
and Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, superintendent of the Universalist Church of America, to 
the Detroit temple where the Sunday worship service was held. 


other denominations who had never felt 
completely rooted in either denomination 
might “take the play from you” with a new 
group if merger were not forthcoming. 

Rey. William Jenkins of the Unitarian So- 
ciety of Toronto asked for full information 
for the churches and the establishment of a 
“Study Commission” instead of a “Merger 
Commission” so that persons would not 
feel that the commission was committed 
to merger and therefore unable to be ob- 
jective in its evaluation of the response. 
Rev. Irving Murray reported that the proc- 
esses of democracy through plebiscite should 
not be violated and that alternatives other 
than merger must be presented—but that 
in his opinion “merger will win every time.” 
The majority of Unitarians and Universalists 
want merger, he said. 

Rev. Walter Kring, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Worcester, Mass., and 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, supported a proposal for a national 
council of liberal churches in addition to— 
or at any event, separate from—any plan 
for Unitarian-Universalist merger. Rev. 
Josiah Bartlett, dean of the Starr King 
School for the Ministry, reported that some 
of his “honest doubts have been materially 
lessened” by the conference and his observa- 
tion of the Universalist proceedings. 

The “fussy little problems” of federal 
union, “like the drab necessary part of mar- 
riage,” were attested to by Rev. Harry 
Meserve of the Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco, who said he had faced these 
problems as a member of the Council board: 


“There is nothing very glamorous and up- 
lifting about these problems, but we mean 
to stay together. We are moving in the right 
direction.” As Rev. Albert K. Niles of Ban- 
gor, Me., Universalist member of the Coun- 
cil, put it: “I have discovered that Unitari- 
ans are people.” 


A.U.A., U.C.A. sessions vote 
for merger; minority opposed 

At the business meeting of the A.U.A. 
Monday afternoon, when votes were due 
on a merger commission and changes in 
the C.L.C. bylaws, Mr. Kring, as A.U.A. 
secretary, called for a quorum. It was re- 
ported that since only 162 delegates (later 
found to be 189) had registered during the 
conference, the quorum of 200 from 75 
churches had not been reached (the U.C.A. 
needed only 25 delegates from 7 states for 
a quorum, and had 211 delegates registered). 
After considerable discussion about the na- 
ture of the unofficial meeting preliminary 
plans were made for a special meeting of 
the A.U.A. in Boston in the fall to secure a 
quorum fo ratify the C.L.C. bylaw changes 
—the special meeting could not consider the 
plan for a merger commission. 

Mr. Murray proposed, for discussion, a 
resolution on behalf of the Interim Com- 
mission asking for a merger commission. 
Those opposed to the plan countered with 
a substitute motion presented by former 
Unitarian Laymen’s’ League president, 
J. Ray Shute of Monroe, N.C.: 

WHEREAS, there is extreme confusion 
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in the minas of most Unitarians as to 
whether they really desire a Council form 
of cooperation with the Universalists or 
an actual federal union or merger with 
the U.C.A., and 

WHEREAS, the individual Unitarian has 
had little time or opportunity to appraise 
the present state of cooperation between 
the two denominations, and 

WHEREAS, any substantial progress in 
this direction must be on the solid ground 
of an informed mind and a persuaded 
heart, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


I. That at least two years be given to a 
candid weighing of the facts of cooper- 
ation, 


2. That further exploration of the three 
areas of service: education, publicity 
and publications, be made, and 

3. That these facts be fully disseminated 
to the local churches and to the indi- 
vidual Unitarians. 

An amendment to the motion was pre- 
sented by Rev. John MacKinnon of Wil- 
mington, Del., president of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Association, asking for informa- 
tion about the fund-raising activities of the 
C.L.C.’s department of public information, 
publication of the minutes of the C.L.C., 
report of the Interim Commission proceed- 
ings, including minority reports if any, pres- 
entation of the organization and finances of 
the U.C.A. and its state conventions, and 
“a candid statement of the arguments against 
merger as well as for merger.” 

In the discussion which followed, the 
Interim Commission was accused several 
times of rushing into merger without ful- 
filling its mandate to study federal union; 
several proponents of merger gave the 
organizational difficulties of C.L.C. as their 
reason for backing merger; several requests 
were made for more information about the 
pros and cons of the plan for union (William 
Roger Greeley, moderator, with a welcome 
humor, asked delegates to “harass the Com- 
mission” if they failed to get the facts they 
wanted). Rev. Charles Forman of Plymouth, 
Mass., declared that Unitarianism was moy- 
ing ahead after “two decades of sane judi- 
cious administrative leadership—are we now 
to turn our backs on this advance?” Clarifi- 
cation of Universalist membership figures 
was called for. Rey. Edward L. Ericson of 
Eugene, Ore., who said he had been gen- 
uinely enthusiastic at Andover, now won- 
dered whether merger was designed “to 
escape the problems” of federal union: “To 
escape evils we know we are trying to fly to 
others that we know not of—belief in re- 
ligious unity and organic merger are not 
necessarily identical.” Most of those who 
spoke in opposition were Unitarian min- 
isters. Mr. Murray answered a number of 
the questions and said that the Joint Interim 
Commission had had little time to evaluate 
the working of C.L.C. but had seen that 
the religious education department seemed 
to be working smoothly. It had, however, 
“grave misgivings about the public informa- 
tion division.” 

Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, speaking for 
merger, asked delegates to do “the larger, 
and more courageous thing.” The “only 
question to ask,” he said, “is—have I got 
the spirit of vision.” He declared he had seen 
“something of bigotry in the hearts” of those 
who opposed merger in other denomina- 
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tions. “The day of isolationism is past— 
religious and _ international.” Applause 
greeted his remarks and an unofficial vote 
was taken, first for the substitute motion, 
defeated by 99 to 35; next for the Interim 
Commission motion—113 for, 26 against, 
five abstaining. 

The U.C.A. meeting followed a pattern 
somewhat similar to the A.U.A.’s, with the 
opponents to merger more articulate than 
the majority who were in favor. A motion 
to merge with the A.U.A. immediately if 
%4 of the churches and fellowships ratified 


was defeated by 91 to 46 but the vote for a 
Merger Commission was overwhelmingly 
affirmative—133 to 15. Among the argu- 
ments presented by the opposition were that 
“the Universalist gospel” should be preached 
without loss of identity in a common denom- 
ination. Several raised the point that there 
had not been enough opportunity to con- 
sider the other side of the question and that 
all the information distributed -to the 
churches had supported the advantages of 
merger. There was no substitute motion 
to oppose the motion from the Commission. 


Interim Commission urges creation of 
new commission to study merger 


Final Report to the Detroit Biennial by the 
Joint Interim Commission on Federal Union 


Our Commission was instructed at An- 
dover (Joint Biennial Meetings of 1953) to 
evaluate what has been accomplished by our 
federal union in the Council of Liberal 
Churches—and to project the next steps 
which might be taken in the further devel- 
opment of the federal union program. It was 
suggested at Andover that these next steps 
might be the uniting of our Unitarian and 
Universalist Departments of the Ministry 
and of Extension. 

Since making our First Report we have 
gratefully received comments, criticism, and 
suggestions from individuals and from of- 
ficial bodies in our two denominations. We 
have been in almost constant session’ dur- 
ing the past three days. We have reviewed 
your reactions. We have again received the 
complete cooperation of the officers and staff 
of the Council and of the two denominations. 


Evaluation 


We wish once more to commend the 
members and staff of the Council for their 
generally excellent performance in imple- 
menting the votes taken at Andover, despite 
the difficulties and complexities that have 
appeared as the work has developed. 

Andover directed the Council to unite the 
Divisions of Publications. We have been 
given to understand that present financial 
conditions make immediate joining of the 
major publications programs improbable. 
We are happy to learn, however, that some 
joint projects in this field are being under- 
taken, and others are being studied. We are 
compelled to sympathize with the Council 
as it has faced the formidable difficulties of 
a new and complicated enterprise. 

The record of our joint Division of Edu- 
cation since its establishment July 1, 1954, 
demonstrates how productive united effort 
can be. Despite appropriations lower than 
had been anticipated, our devoted and crea- 
tive staff have exceeded our highest expecta- 
tions. We hope that the Council will soon 
carry out its decision to add a junior high 
worker to the staff, so that adolescents may 
receive the same sensitive attention to their 
spiritual needs as our younger boys and 
girls. It is up to us through increased re- 
sponsibility in denominational giving to sup- 
ply the funds so that an adult education 
worker may also be added to the Division’s 
staff. 

The newest of the Council’s endeavors is 


the Division of Public Information, which 
began its operations February 1, 1955. The 
first six months of this program were in- 
evitably experimental. On the basis of this 
experience, policy can now be responsibly 
defined. There is an urgent need for a dy- 
namic program of the highest caliber in the 
area of Public Information. 

C.L.C. general administration has been 
economical, but federal administration is 
at best cumbersome. A third national board 
and further duplication of committees are 
inevitably costly. This is one reason why 
we will not recommend expansion of fed- 
eral union in additional divisions. 

Although employment of a general ad- 
ministrator adds further to the cost of 
C.L.C., we are concerned that no provision 
has been made for this vital office after 
September 1. 

We commend the action of the Council 
in initiating amendment of C.L.C.’s By-Laws 
to secure greater efficiency and economy. 

We believe the Council could helpfully 
bring more of the skilled personnel of the 
denomination into its thought and work, 
perhaps through the formation of Consulta- 
tive Committees assisting the Divisions. 


Projecting the next steps 


The Commission believes that for the im- 
mediate future C.L.C. has enough to do to 
complete its existing assignments. The Com- 
mission does not recommend adding new 
functions to the duties delegated to C.L.C. 
at Andover, with one exception: we recom- 
mend that suitable provision be made for 
close liaison between Liberal Religious 
Youth and C.L.C. through the Joint Activi- 
ties Committee of the two denominations 
and C.L.C.’s Division of Education, as re- 
quested by the LRY Council last December. 

In pondering the next steps to be taken in 
federal union, it will repay us to recognize 
that the kinds of difficulties the Council has 
encountered already in piecemeal union will 
be multiplied again and again if we proceed 
in some mechanical department-by-depart- 
ment fashion. 

Some phases of the work of the Depart- 
ments of the Ministry and Extension prob- 
ably could be easily joined; others pose 
major problems enveloped in tradition and 
custom. Financial and legal hindrances will 
delay still others. 

In the light of such considerations the 
Commission believes that the delegates at 
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this time should authorize a step-by-step 
procedure whereby the member churches 
and other local groups of both denomina- 
tions may democratically determine whether 
the A.U.A. and U.C.A. shall be merged, and 
if so in what manner. 

We recommend the establishment of a 
Merger Commission to accomplish this end. 

(1) This Merger Commission (of and re- 
sponsible to the A.U.A. and the U.C.A.) 
shall prepare one or more outline plans for 
merger. 

(2) These plans, with other possible alter- 
natives, shall be submitted to the member 
churches and other local groups of both 
denominations in an open plebiscite con- 
ducted by the Commission. 

(3) A detailed plan or plans taking into 
consideration information received in the 
plebiscite shall be prepared by the Merger 
Commission. 

(4) Such plan or plans will be submitted 
for study to the member churches and local 
groups well in advance of the next joint 
Biennial following its preparation. Delegates 
to that Biennial, after discussion, will ap- 
prove a definitive plan (or reject all plans). 

(5) Any approved definitive plan shall 
thereafter be referred by the same Commis- 
sion in a final plebiscite to the churches and 
other local groups. 

(6) The Merger Commission will report 
such final plan with results of the final 
plebiscite to the next available business 
meetings of the A.U.A. and U.C.A. for 
adoption. 

The necessary funds for the work of the 
Merger Commission shall be made available 
by the proper authorities of the A.U.A. 
and U.C.A. 

We recommend that the Merger Commis- 
sion consist of six persons from each de- 
nomination appointed respectively by the 
Board of Directors of the A.U.A. and the 
Board of Trustees of the U.C.A. as soon 
hereafter as possible. 

The Merger Commission will of course 
proceed in full conformity with the By-Laws 
and other legal requirements of C.L.C., 
U.C.A., and A.U.A. 

We conceive merger to mean the estab- 
lishment of one corporation which will per- 
form for Universalists, Unitarians (and pos- 
sibly others) all the functions now per- 
formed for them by U.C.A., A.U.A., and 
Ci.G: 

A resolution, including the twelve para- 
graphs immediately preceding, asking the 
A.U.A. and U.C.A. to act affirmatively on 
these recommendations, will be introduced 
in our behalf at the Fourth Joint Session 
Monday morning, August 29. Comparable 
resolutions will be introduced in the sep- 
arate Business Sessions of the U.C.A. and 
A.U.A. that afternoon, each such resolution 
to become effective only with the passage of 
its counterpart by the other denominational 
body. 

Nine members of the Commission (the 
undersigned and Rev. Keith C. Munson) 
have participated in the Detroit delibera- 
tions from which this Final Report issues. 

Rev. Irving R. Murray, Chairman 

Mr. Victor M. Knight 

Dr. Tracy M. Pullman 

Dr. Frank G. Ricker 

Dr. Max A. Kapp 

Dr. Clinton L. Scott 

Rev. Robert S. Wolley 

Rey. Carl J. Westman, Aug. 27, 1955 
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Two denominations face organizational problems: 
fund-raising, centralization vs. decentralization 


Just as the most serious problem con- 
fronting the present Council of Liberal 
Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) appears 
to be organizational, based on lack of funds 
and different sociological patterns of gov- 
ernment, so the two denominations in their 
separate sessions also struggled with prob- 
lems of organization. 

First, the financial: The American Uni- 
tarian Association at its business meeting 
during the biennial conference heard the 
report of the Commission on Planning and 
Review (text on page 23), which called for 
strengthening of the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal, a more positive identification of de- 
nominational efforts through the American 
Unitarian Association which “in the public 
eye and mind is . the denomination,” 
and the establishment of a Commission of 
Financial Appraisal to survey the denomina- 
tion’s fund-raising and financial need. 

The report does not reflect a decrease in 
Unitarian giving—on the contrary, the 
United Unitarian Appeal’s total for 1954- 
1955 of $281,801 was 14% higher than the 
previous year, and denominational giving to 
the Appeal has gone up 56% in the past 
five years, a much larger increase than in 
church membership. However, demands 
have kept pace and exceeded giving: last 
year the A.U.A. got $52,500 from the 
U.U.A. ($80,000 in 1954 for A.U.A. in- 
cluding religious education, which is now in 
the C.L.C. budget); there were small in- 
creases for other member organizations. An 
increase in the number of regional organiza- 
tions to be supported (these are at present 
guaranteed their budgets), and the Council 
of Liberal Churches, which will receive ap- 
proximately $60-75,000 from the United 
Unitarian Appeal next year (depending on 
the success of the campaign), have helped 
to siphon off what would appear to be a real 
increase in funds available. The C.L.C.’s 
1954-55 budget included: from the U.U.A., 
$49,592; from U.C.A., $34,179. For next 
year, the C.L.C. budget includes more funds 
from Unitarians—$61,930; from the Uni- 
versalists, less—$29,940. On a per-capita 
basis, Universalists have been contributing 
more to C.L.C. than Unitarians. 


STRATEGY MEETING: At campaign meeting of the United Unitarian Appeal Campaign 


One of the organizational and financial 
problems of the U.C.A. is the state conven- 
tions. Unlike the Unitarian denomination, 
which is organized into a national group— 
the A.U.A.—and into eight regional organi- 
zations, the Universalists have strong state 
conventions in whose coffers most of the 
money resides. Many Universalists have 
prided themselves on this, believing de- 
centralization and a weak headquarters to 
be signs of greater democracy, just as some 
Unitarians believe that their relatively strong 
national organization must be, by definition, 
undemocratic. But there were many moves 
at the U.C.A. business meetings at Detroit to 
encourage a re-evaluation of state conven- 
tions, as Massachusetts and several others 
have already agreed to do, with the hope 
that eventually they would be willing to 
relinquish some of their authority—and 
funds—to the national group. The situation 
is demonstrated in comparison of assets: 
The A.U.A. was reported at Detroit to have 
$8,668,500 in capital assets ($260,000 more 
belongs to its regional organizations); the 
U.C.A. has $493,400 in capital assets ($2,- 
141,000 in its state conventions). The Gen- 
eral Assembly of U.C.A. did, however, vote 
to ask the Universalist members of the Joint 
Merger Commission to work for merger of 
the state conventions with the U.C.A.—a 
step of major importance if merger between 
the two denominations is to take place. 

In the report of the general superintend- 
ent of the U.C.A. to the general assembly 
at Detroit, Dr. Brainard Gibbons spoke 
frankly of the need to “unravel snarled 
chains of command and lines of communi- 
cation to coordinate the multitudi- 
nous activities of our sprawling U.C.A. de- 
partments and committees, state and 
regional conventions, auxiliary organiza- 
tions, local churches, and the Council of 
Liberal Churches . to transfuse more 
financial blood from living Universalists into 
our anemic local churches, state conven- 
tions, and U.C.A.” The Universalists, he 
said, are a denomination “in name on 
paper,” but not in actuality, since any action 
by its General Assembly can be “completely 


Executive Committee are, left to right: Edwin C. Frazier, Lancaster, Pa.; Thomas L. Car- 
roll, Chairman, Charlotte, N.C.; Robert E. Romig, Syracuse, N.Y.; Robert J. Irish, Arling- 
ton, Va.; Walter Trumbull, Weston, Mass.; Gladys Flannigan, ass’t. to UUA director; 
Dale DeWitt, New York, N.Y.; O. T. Gilmore, executive director of UUA. 
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nullified by Universalists failing to support 
it with work or money. . . . In practice we 
are not a denomination because Universal- 
ists have never yet delegated authority for 
the U.C.A. to act like a denomination. In 
my humble judgment, Universalism will 
never be heard and heeded to any marked 
degree the world over unless and until we 
achieve true denominational status.” He 
pointed out: “We can’t finance our own 
services now and those transferred to 
C.L.C., nor can we expect to enter a com- 
plete merger with the Unitarians on an 
equitable basis without being able to pay 
our proportionate share of the costs. We 
must get rid of the deadly idea, which in- 
vaded us somewhere along the line, that 
freedom in religion means that our religion 
is free. I have faith that intelligent 
Universalists of good will and _ sacrificial 
spirit will not wait until their U.C.A. roof 
falls in on them before they come forth with 
the financial support to save it.” 

The problems of organization were 
touched upon during the Occasional Sermon 
given by Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, minister 
of the First Universalist Church of Wausau, 
Wisc.: “I am not unmindful of the fact that 
there exists in both the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist fellowships, certain reluctances—a 
certain, diffused resistance to merger of the 
two bodies. While there may not be any 
significant doctrinal differences, there are, it 
is contended, certain very real differences 
that are rooted in tradition and organiza- 
tion, and steeped in sentiment. The com- 
plaint has been registered that the times are 
too critical for us to spend precious years 
immersed in the details of organizational 
merger; there is the temptation to feel that 
the world’s salvation waits upon a Unitarian 
advance or a Universalist advance. 

“Without minimizing one iota the prob- 
lems involved in organizational merger, they 
become quite peripheral and of minor sig- 
nificance, when seen in the light of the 
challenge that lies before us: of sharing in 
the task of mobilizing, strengthening and en- 
larging the living cells of religious liberal- 
ism throughout the world. . . .” 

While the Universalists seem to be moy- 
ing slowly toward more centralization, in 
one aspect at least, they are moving toward 
the opposite and paralleling in some degree 
the Unitarian experience. It has been cus- 
tomary, in regard to resolutions, for in- 
dividual Universalist churches to submit 
them to a Committee on Resolutions which 
in turn selects among them and presents a 
list to the General Assembly to be accepted 
or rejected. Delegates or churches had not 
previously seen the resolutions. This year, 
they voted to return the resolutions to the 
churches. The Unitarians work the other 
way around—submitting resolutions for 
priority listing and discussion to the 
churches before discussion groups and final 
voting at the annual May Meetings. 

The resolutions were commended to a 
new Commission of Social Concern whose 
responsibility it will be to send the resolu- 
tions report to the churches for discussion 
and suggestion. The business meeting had 
time for discussion of only a few of the 
resolutions, and tabled a number of those. 
In addition the report of the Committee on 
Official Reports and Recommendations, in- 
cluding resolutions dealing with a financial 
survey and denominational organization, 
was referred to the trustees. 
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Unitarians discuss role of 
regions, election procedures 


At the same time that many Universalists 
are working to strengthen their national 
organization and weaken their state con- 
ventions, there has been a trend among the 
Unitarians toward a gradual strengthening 
of the regional conferences. The confer- 
ences, which were at one time part of the 
A.U.A., with directors appointed by the 
A.U.A., are now independent, choose their 
own staffs, receive their allocations directly 
from the United Unitarian Appeal in guar- 
anteed amounts, and share a good deal of 
influence in the A.U.A. There has been also 
a gradual strengthening of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Association. 


This trend was highlighted at several 
smaller Unitarian meetings during the De- 
troit biennial. At the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Institute, the Middle Atlantic Conference 
presented a panel on organizational prob- 
lems in the national and regional groups. 
Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional director, called 
for a change in the A.U.A. board member- 
ship, with one member elected from each 
region, by the region, to report back to the 
region. Rey. Jacob Trapp of Summit, N. J. 
(see page 26), said that Unitarians have 
“become stronger and more representative 
at national headquarters, as well as better 
organized and more effective at the regional 
level.” He called for a number of directors 
to be chosen by the regions to A.U.A. board 
membership, in addition to other organiza- 
tional changes. 


Questions of organization within the local 
church were also considered by the Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Institute (see page 25). 

The problem of board elections was re- 
ferred to again in a caucus attended by ap- 
proximately 25 persons on Sunday after- 
noon, August 28, while other delegates were 
investigating the Ford Museum, Grosse 
Pointe, Cranbrook Institute, and other non- 
sectarian institutions. The caucus was called 
for the purpose of stimulating a change in 
the manner of A.U.A. elections, specifically 
the institution of multiple choice among 
candidates. 


Rey. John Baker of Montgomery Coun- 
try, Md., led the discussion. Several A.U.A. 
board members attended the meeting, which 
resulted in the formation of a Committee 
for Choice on the A.U.A. Ballot; the fol- 
lowing were elected to the steering commit- 
tee: Dwight Strong, Boston, chairman; 
Rey. John Baker, secretary; Mrs. Leonard 
Johnson, Cleveland, treasurer; Rev. Charles 
C. Forman, Plymouth, Mass.; Rev. F. Dan- 
ford Lion, Palo Alto. 


Those who participated emphasized that 
their concern was not disapproval of the 


Ing next year. . 


choice of candidates by the A.U.A. nomi- 
nating committee, nor of the administra- 
tion, but merely a desire to allow competi- 
tion for election in the interests of the 
democratic process. A statement handed out 
at the A.U.A. business meeting said that: 
“The Committee as a whole would consist 
of two people in each Region and other 
people who had served prominently in na- 
tional Unitarian organizations. The Com- 
mittee will dissolve after the Annual Meet- 
. . The Steering Committee 
wishes to emphasize that there is no inten- 
tion to put up a slate to oppose anyone now 
in office or who may be nominated. Our 
primary aim is the nomination of more 
candidates for Director than there are po- 
sitions to be filled on the Board so that dele- 
gates can have a choice when they cast 
their ballots. It is our plan first to ask the 
A.U.A. Nominating Committee to provide 
choice on the ballot.” Discussion indicated 
that names would be sent to the churches 
for a preferential ballot and a slate drawn 
up to oppose the nominating committee’s 
slate in the event that the committee does 
not offer a choice on the ballot to be voted 
upon for next May Meetings. Choice will be 
requested only for directors, not for vice 
presidents, nor for moderator. 

At present, the regions are invited to send 
in names for the A.U.A. nominating com- 
mittee. The by-laws make no official pro- 
vision for names to be sent in for other po- 
sitions on the ballot, but the nominating 
committee invites suggestions and some 
names are submitted. The A.U.A. nominat- 
ing committee follows a procedure adhered 
to by many organizations in this country, 
and by most Unitarian churches (the news 
office knows of only one church which has 
competitive balloting and few which have 
mail ballots). The point was made that in 
a small organization where people know 
each other better, such a procedure, with 
provision for nomination from the floor, is 
adequate. The A.U.A. has a somewhat simi- 
lar provision in its own by-laws, for nomi- 
nation by petition (25 names must be se- 
cured from five churches); this is the 
provision which the Committee for Choice 
would use. Unitarian organizations have 
varying methods of nomination and election. 
As far as is known in the news office, no 
regional organization and few Unitarian 
organizations use a competitive ballot. The 
Liberal Religious Youth offers a ballot on 
which some of the offices are usually con- 
tested; the Unitarian Laymen’s League of- 
fers choice for Council members, not for 
top officers; the Unitarian Ministers’ Associ- 
ation provides that its officers rotate from 
one region to another; the General Alliance 
tried a competitive ballot some years ago 
and abandoned it. 


An Affirmation of Purpose 


Though seeing but dimly the larger vision of liberal religion, still we perceive that our 
cherished faiths are not the whole. Naught shall deter us from striving toward that larger 
vision: not pride in our own name and tradition, nor problems of organization and finance. 
Though far from being angels, we will dare to tread the path that leads to a liberal religion 
of world dimensions, broad enough to embrace in fellowship all who would join in common 
endeavor to achieve the good life and abundant living for all mankind. 

Part of the order of morning worship, August 28, Detroit. 
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Denominational financial survey asked 


Report of Commission on Planning and Review 


The report of your Commission on Plan- 
ning and Review this year is brief, but it is 
not less significant for being so. 


Since the General Conference of August 
1953, your Commission has held nine meet- 
ings and has limited its deliberations chiefly 
to a single subject: The relationship be- 
tween the American Unitarian Association 
and the Regional Conferences. 


It was felt by all members of the Com- 
mission that a more helpful and construc- 
tive contribution could be made by concen- 
trating on a single subject such as this rather 
than by an attempt to survey a number of 
denominational problems, no one of which 
could be studied other than superficially at 
best in the time available. 


The Commission’s study of the relation- 
ship between the A.U.A. and the Regions 
has included numerous interviews and con- 
ferences with officials of the A.U.A., of 
Regional Conferences and _ organizations, 
and of individual laymen throughout the 
denomination. It has also included cor- 
respondence with those who, in the Com- 
mission’s view, were in a position to con- 
tribute helpfully to its thinking. . 

As a result of these conferences, this 
correspondence, and the Commission’s de- 
liberations regarding the problem, we have 
arrived at certain conclusions and are now 
prepared to make a specific recommenda- 
tion for consideration and action by this 
General Conference. 

It is of especial interest to note that the 
conclusions reached by your present Com- 
mission are identical with those reached by 
every Commission during the past ten years. 


These conclusions are: 


1. That the most demanding of the prob- 
lems of the A.U.A.-Regional Conference 
relationship is a financial one. 


It is clear that such organizational, ad- 
ministrative, and procedural issues as 
have arisen between the A.U.A. and the 
Regions have, in most instances, had 
insufficient financial resources as_ their 
basis and origin. This is illustrated by the 
present necessity for almost all the Re- 
gions having to receive a guaranteed 
allocation from the United Unitarian 
Appeal. 

2. That very serious consideration should 
now be given to bringing the Regional 
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Conferences, as members of the United 
Unitarian Appeal, to the point where cur- 
rent, pay-as-you-go financing is possible. 
We realize that this is predicated upon 
the increasing success of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal in each annual campaign 
but we are agreed that it represents one 
specific way in which this difficult prob- 
lem might be solved. 

3. That the total health of our denomi- 
nation, which is today excellent, can be 
preserved and prove ever more produc- 
tive by a concentration in the time im- 
mediately before us upon an accelerating 
and expanding of our fund-raising efforts 
through the United Unitarian Appeal. 


Our many diverse activities may well 
be in grave danger of losing their moti- 
vation and their effectiveness if increased 
financial assistance is not provided them. 
Our denominational plans and aspira- 
tions for the future stand in equal jeop- 
ardy if we do not take pause, now, and 
provide in very much greater volume the 
funds required for them. 


We conclude therefore that we would 
not only be unwise but be derelict in our 
duty as Unitarians not to place full and 
emphatic emphasis upon the denomina- 
tion’s financial situation at this time—not 
because that situation is a perilous or 
weak one, but rather because we see such 
wide horizons of achievement before us 
that we feel every energy should now be 
turned to making our denominational ad- 
vance, our total Unitarian progress, the 
larger, ever more vital force it can and 
should be. 


4. That a better and stronger integration 
of our mutual efforts, not alone in fund- 
raising but in all other areas of endeavor, 
can be achieved by a more positive iden- 
tification of them through the American 
Unitarian Association. In the public eye 
and mind the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is, from nearly every standpoint, 
the denomination. We believe it should 
therefore receive, through all our various 
denominational channels, our maximum 
support. 

We conclude, finally, that a fully in- 
tegrated yet democratic denomination, 
adequately financed, will redound to the 
benefit of all and to the healthy accele- 
ration of Unitarian advance. 


This report contains no listing of the 
many proposals and suggestions that have 
been made to energize, expedite, and im- 
prove our denominational fund-raising. 
This Conference, and the denomination as 
a whole, have over these many years be- 
come thoroughly familiar with them. No 
new or startling proposal has been made to 
this Commission. On the other hand much 
that has been proposed that is familiar is 
no less valuable for having been stated 
before. 


With these conclusions in mind, therefore, 
and as a result of its total study and con- 
sideration of this basic problem, your Com- 
mission urges upon this Conference a spe- 
cific course of action. 

It offers this resolution for your discus- 


sion, amendment, approval, or rejection: 


WHEREAS, there appears to be no major 
denominational problem unrelated to de- 
nominational finances; 


WHEREAS, no complete appraisal of de- 
nominational finances and fund-raising 
has been undertaken since 1936; 


WHEREAS, the Commission on Planning 
and Review, as presently constituted un- 
der our By-Laws, has insufficient strength 
and resources to undertake a thorough- 
going appraisal of this kind: 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: By this 
General Conference convened in the City 
of Detroit in this month of August, 1955, 


(1) That a Commission of Financial Ap- 
praisal be authorized and created to sur- 
vey in comprehensive detail the financial 
structure and practices of the denomina- 
tion and particularly to make specific 
recommendations for the improvement of 
denominational fund-raising through the 
United Unitarian Appeal. 


(2) That said Commission shall consist 
of 9 members, 2 of whom shall be the 
President and the Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association or their prop- 
erly authorized representatives, 2 of 
whom shall be Executive Secretaries of 
Regional Conferences, 2 of whom shall 
be the President and the Executive Direc- 
tor of the United Unitarian Appeal, 3 of 
whom shall be members of our fellowship 
to be chosen by the above members of the 
Commission, but no one of which shall 
be an officer of any denominational 
organization. 


(3) That said Commission shall, to the 
full extent possible, give to its appraisal 
and survey the highest priority in terms 
of the time and attention of its member- 
ship, in view of the overriding impor- 
tance of the responsibility with which it 
is charged. 


(4) That said Commission shall begin its 
appraisal not later than November 1, 
1955, and be prepared to make its report 
and recommendations at the next Annual 
Meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in May, 1956, at which time its 
life and service are to be terminated or 
extended as that Meeting may determine. 


John B. Fisher, Chairman 
Henry Franklin 
William Roger Greeley, Moderator 
Elizabeth Pulrang 
(Mrs. Stanford Pulrang) 
Rev. Robert L. Zoerheide 


Alliance history published 


A former president of the General AI- 
liance of Unitarian and Other Lilberal 
Christian Women has written the first his- 
tory of the 75-year-old organization. Miss 
Sara Comins is the author of the 48-page 
book, entitled Jn Unbroken Line, released 
this year in honor of the diamond jubilee 
of the Alliance. The book contains accounts 
of the international and national work of 
Unitarian women, and their organizational 
history, and outlines future plans. 
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Unitarian ministers’ first national institute 


explores liberal religion’s answers to orthodoxy 


An important event in the history of the 
Unitarian ministry occurred late this sum- 
mer when the first National Institute was 
held at the Detroit biennial, sponsored by 
the Unitarian Ministers’ Association. It was 
designed to present “the most significant 
contribution of mid-century liberal religion 
to the ideas and practice of freedom within 
a religious institutional frame-work.” The 
national planning committee headed by Rev. 
Napoleon W. Lovely had worked for two 
years in co-operation with local and regional 
groups of ministers. 


As might have been expected, it was nec- 
essary to talk about liberal religion’s oppo- 
site in order to define its own boundaries 
and obligations, and therefore existentialism 
and its “dreadful freedom” and neo-ortho- 
doxy with its gloomy view of man were in- 
troduced in several papers. The ministers 
sought for answers which liberal religion 
could give to the probing questions which 
orthodoxy raises—all admitted Unitarianism 
could not ignore them, but must find liberal 
answers. 

Creative freedom is the vocation of liberal 
religion, Dr. Henry N. Wieman, noted theo- 
logian, declared in his paper for the Insti- 
tute, the selection of the Southwestern area 
(see page 9). He dealt with the problems of 
existentialism with its “dreadful freedom” 
of psychological isolation, and the problem 
of despair which he said has arisen with the 
decline of freedom and democracy. Many 
men have turned from psychological isola- 
tion which they have mistaken as freedom 
to an authority who will relieve them of 
choice. But the mind must be creatively 
transformed before it can be free: it must 
expand the limits of knowledge, feeling, and 
control, deepen the appreciative understand- 
ing of other minds, live with others so they 
can appreciate and understand your unique 
individuality, pass from authoritarian con- 
trol to mutual control (the individual’s 
growth depends upon a government dedi- 
cated to the common good), discover and 
live for the belief that all persons are 
precious. 


Dr. Wieman spoke of several forms of 
immaturity which he finds in liberal reli- 
gion: the appraisal of ideas in terms of 
optimism or pessimism as though what is 
optimistic is bound to be true (“The test 
of a man’s commitment to creativity is 
whether he can continue with unfailing zeal 
and devotion in the face of failure and de- 
feat”), refusal to consider seriously any 
problem which cannot be encompassed in a 
sermon, ignoring of everything which can- 
not be brought under the categories of rea- 
son (“A mature liberal religion will recog- 
nize this mystery beyond the reach of con- 
cepts developed to date. At the same time it 
will not fall into the opposite kind of imma- 
turity; it will not affirm beliefs about this 
mystery when these beliefs cannot meet 
the tests of reason. No divine revelation, no 
faith and no authority can reach where 
reason cannot distinguish truth from error’), 
tendency to overemphasize instruction and 
incitement to action and to underestimate 
importance of ritual and ceremony devoted 
to the practices of commitment. 
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The ‘demonic,’ ‘original sin’; 
how can liberals explain them? 


Reporting for the Liberal Ministers of 
New England who had met at Exeter, N. H., 
last winter, Dr. Angus MacLean, dean of 
St. Lawrence University and a leading Uni- 


. agencies.)..-2), 


‘CRISIS IN INFORMATION’: Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 


of the Exeter group had pointed out some 
lacks in liberal religion: slowness to under- 
stand and to experiment with worship and 
art, an inadequate doctrine of the church, “a 
classbound faith—the faith must be not only 
spread outwards but also downwards—an 
insufficient appreciation of the press and 
religious education. Dr. MacLean said: “J 
doubt if there have been more useful instru- 
ments for promoting liberal religion up to 
now than the press and religious education 
to the power of which only 
a fraction of us are even yet half awake.” 


ture, spoke to the delegates (see p. 15). To his right: William Roger Greeley, moderator of 
the A.U.A.; to his left, Jack Mendelsohn, minister from Indianapolis, Dr. Eliot, and Rev. 
Ray Hopkins, Unitarian-Universalist minister from Brockton, Mass., and former acting ad- 


ministrator of the C.L.C. 


versalist minister, also emphasized the dis- 
ruptive forces in present society and the 
constructive answers that may be found 
to counteract them. Like many discussions 
of the age of anxiety, the negative de- 
scription of lack of confidence, man’s sense 
of inadequacy and pessimism in the face of 
his own evil and the power of natural 
forces, “the worst of which have been un- 
leashed by man’s own mind,” seemed more 
vivid than the constructive answers. Who 
was it who said that the descriptions of the 
devil are always more colorful in our lit- 
erature than those of his opposite because 
we are better acquainted with him? 

“The Gods have sent Pandora again to 
avenge the theft of fire, this time the fire of 
the human intellect,” said Dr. MacLean; he 
went on to speak of the forces within man 
“even less subject to control and which 
some can describe only in terms of the an- 
cient concepts of the demonic and original 
sin.” Authoritarianism has learned to “per- 
vert the use of institutions of freedom and 
even the language and traditions of free- 
dom. Apathy afflicts even the clergy [in] 
deliberate avoidance of moral issues, wide- 
spread conformity of thought and act... .” 
He spoke of charlatans in politics, religion, 
and science who put faith in devil-hunting, 
name-calling, and in too much peace of 
mind. 

What is the solution for today’s loss of 
meaning and the roots of community? For 
the confusion of values? Liberal religion 
offers respect for persons, the belief in man’s 
capacity to deal adequately with his prob- 
lems, faith in human reason and creative 
emotional experience, adherence to an inclu- 
sive world view, ability to accept hostility 
without becoming hostile, freedom to search 
for truth wherever it may reside. Members 


Liberals no ‘Pollyannas’; 
religion must not be fatalistic 


“Man’s confidence in himself,” the theme 
of the week, came into the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Institute, too, at a number of points. 
In the paper by Dr. Josiah Bartlett, dean 
of the Starr King School for the Ministry, 
prepared for the Pacific Coast Ministers’ 
Association, the problem of despair accentu- 
ated by neo-orthodoxy came to the fore. 

Mr. Bartlett does not believe that religious 
liberals can ignore the questions of evil and 
man’s sinfulness raised by the neo-orthodox: 
“We all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. Not one of us but has failed 
to do the things he would do, and done 
the things he would not do. In this sense 
we ‘are’ stinkers. We must admit it. 

“The fact is that twenty years ago, when 
liberals were simply unable to account for 
the demonic forces that cracked through 
the veneer of civilization, the neo-orthodox 
did a better job,” Bartlett said. “. . . Today 
I know of no liberal minister who still holds 
—if he ever held—the Pollyanna view of 
human nature the neo-orthodox claim he 
does.” 

The main trouble with the neo-orthodox 
point of view, he declared, is not the rec- 
ognition of sin, but the solution offered— 
the surrender to helplessness, to the waiting 
for grace. “If psychology has reinforced 
neo-orthodoxy’s statements about perver- 
sity, psychology has also confirmed that 
what people need is encouragement, not the 
additions to an already overwhelming bur- 
den of inadequacy and guilt feelings which 
come from a faith that ‘people are no 
damned good.” 

Searching for the origins of Unitarianism, 
Bartlett said he had found two assertions 
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about man: “1) Responsible self-hocd is 
a communion with the divine. Man is created 
capable of this communion; he senses it 
rationally and intuitively; 2) This connection 
is strengthened by use; by love and appre- 
ciation toward nature and one’s fellows; .. . 
by the informed assessment of alternatives, 
an insistence on-deciding for ourselves; by 
the moral function whereby we accept re- 
sponsibility for decisions. . . .” The neo- 
orthodox and others have been determinis- 
tic—but religious liberals have not: “they 
have welcomed the findings of Marx, 
Darwin, Freud (and lately the group dy- 
namics people!) but have not felt that eco- 
nomics, evolution, the unconscious, or 
group-think should usurp the individual’s 
responsibility to choose, any more than pre- 
destination should.” 

There was little discussion of theology at 
the meetings—on the surface, anyway— 
but now and then one heard murmurings 
about Bartlett’s insistence on man’s com- 
munion with God, about MacLean’s state- 
ment that “God” and the “judgment of 
history” probably mean about the same thing 
to those who use them. One got the impres- 
sion that the humanistic-theistic controversy 
is a thing of the past, that most religious 
liberals are impatient with the debate and 
wish to get on with the common purpose. 


Genius or saint unappreciated; 
we need disciplined leaders 


The disciplines needed to build a free in- 
stitution or church were discussed by Rev. 
Charles W. Phillips, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines, Iowa. 
The free church, he said, exists to be “the 
pilot society for the broadest human society 
conceivable” and must find a way to relate 
reason and freedom. Freedom includes the 
capacity for choice and the awareness of 
the need for commitment. All freedom 
means some constraint, it is not an end in 
itself but “a thrust toward ideal values.” 
Liberals have assumed that all men want 
freedom, whereas, in reality, most cannot 
bear its frustration, Phillips said. Existen- 
tialism with its “devotees of unreason” offers 
to many only a nihilistic answer—‘“Hell is 
other people,” as Sartre put it; religious 
existentialists seek a decision beyond time 
and history. Religious liberals, on the other 
hand, assume that the world they see in 
reality is like the real reality—this is the 
way toward wisdom based on reason instead 
of the surrender of choice in “the illusory 
comfort of an authoritarianism of either 
church or state.” 

Facing the tragedy of life has led many 
religious people to despair, but the sadness 
of real wisdom comes rather “from a deep 
knowledge that men are not ever what they 
might be . . . happiness comes from doing 
something and in always doing more.” 

Here, again, the deterministic idea was 
rejected: “A free decision is not an uncaused 
one, but it is not completely determined 
apart from the contribution which a self 
rationally makes to its determination. If 
one’s instincts or impulses are the sole de- 
terminants after a war for dominance, then 
man would not be free, and it is difficult 
to see how he could even feel free. Or if 
grace alone, consciously or unconsciously, 
can inform his decisions with social worth, 
there is no sense in imputing freedom to 
‘him. Only a rational self can be free” 
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[Phillips’ concept of reason does not exclude 
emotion]. 

Phillips then discussed the disciplines of 
thought—based on relevant information, 
attainable goods, cooperative effort. He went 
on to relate this philosophy to a free church 
which serves each individual, helping him 
to grow toward “a richer, more harmonious 
self.” It requires of the ministry “a compre- 
hensively ordered exposition based upon 
broad and intensive reflection upon the 
meaning of life as the minister has experi- 
enced it. It does not require the experience 
of either a genius or a saint—neither could 
be appreciated by a church contemporary 
with them—but it does require the note of 
authenticity. It demands that his loves be 
real, his sorrows genuine, and his moral 
sentiments drawn from real contact with 
specified evil.’ Here emerged an opinion 
about the role of the minister that was to 
be controversial: “The ministry is set aside 
primarily to get a prophetic voice, to get 
someone who has the commitment to the 
task, who has the time, and hopefully some 
skill, in making rational sense out of genu- 
ine human impulses, and a valid thrust for 
social ideals. The sermon may inform on 
some matters of fact. It may clarify the 
terms of some problems, but the pulpit is 
not primarily an educational platform nor 
a counseling service. . . . The sermon is an 
art form sui generis. It is not the proper 
subject for an Open Forum afterwards.” 
Many a social action sermon has “run 
afoul,” Phillips said, “not primarily because 
it ploughed against a prejudice,” but because 
the facts were wrong, or it frustrated people 
too seriously or confronted them with a 
moral absolute too rigid to be accepted. He 
described the need for free and creative 
worship and, in the field of education, he 
supported the plan of group discussion. But, 
seconding what several other speakers had 
said, Phillips pointed out: “In these days of 
high hopes for ‘group dynamics,’ we must 
remember that no group thinks except as 
individuals do. Not every individual is think- 
ing just because he is talking. He may only 
be having an emotional catharsis in words. 
. . . A little genuine education would put 
a pin in the hot-air balloons of many hell- 
bent-for-leather mass meetings and give 
weight to more resolutions by informing 
them with a greater degree of thought.” 

All institutions, the free church included, 
face a problem in government, he said. They 
need rules to follow, an embodiment of 
tradition which will protect the minority 
when it needs to be protected “by delaying 
[majority] impulse. In these days also, in 
which ‘liberalism’ may be a sheep’s skin 
in a wolf’s frame, people must sense the 
times in which its structure is needed to 
protect the majority from a subversive few.” 
Government must have integrity and power 
accepted by its members. 


Church must be task-centered; 
‘let’s work as well as talk’ 


Rev. Arthur Graham of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., who spoke for the Southeastern 
branch meeting of the UMA, dealt with 
“Some Philosophies of Organization and 
Leadership for the Liberal Church.” More 
than any other paper, his was specific about 
the way a liberal church should be run— 
even down to the need for an adequate 
personnel filing system! 


“During the past few years there has 
been an increasing concern among the mem- 
bers of the liberal clergy with the organi- 
zational problems of their churches,” Gra- 
ham said. (See Howlett’s Man Against the 
Church and Bradshaw’s Free Churches and 
Christian Unity.) It is just about time to ex- 
pect some re-evaluation of the group dynam- 
ics process—and several ministers discussed 
its limits and its possibilities in their papers, 
all in terms of the preservation of the in- 
dividual and the protection against controlled 
thinking. Graham discussed the problem and 
the potential of group dynamics. “The chief 
value of the Group Dynamics discipline lies 
in its ability to ask basic questions, rather 
than in its careful and tortured exertion to 
devise experimental method. . . . Group Dy- 
namics is a systematized approach to group 
problems and not a sociological miracle 
pill. . .. Group Dynamics is but a way for 
helping the thinking man to become the 
working man. . . . Group Dynamics must 
be very carefully controlled in use to avoid 
the elimination of the individual thinker 
by creating a group creature who is mori- 
bund with the disease of group addiction.” 

He spoke for a “task-centered, social in- 
stitution” as the role of the church organi- 
zation, referring to Eduard Lindemann’s 
picture of the church centered around dis- 
cussion and activities, celebrating them to- 
gether in creative services. 

“Tt becomes clear at once that the basic 
test of a church is its sensitivity to the equi- 
librium which must exist between assent and 
consent. .. . There is a kind of momentum 
in a good organization which supplies con- 
ditions for rapid development, greater suc- 
cess in performance, and greater joy in par- 
ticipation.” 

Liberal organization is free, but not from 
responsibility. It must not be isolationist: 
“we have to yield some autonomy for the 
sake of cooperation. It means that we have 
to see the need for a realistic federal ap- 
proach to our national organization. . . .” 

Liberals must not only talk; they must 
work together, Graham said: “We are not 
only a people of the free mind, we are also 
a people of the free tongue,” but emerging 
opinion must not be frustrated through 
group manipulation, nor the fear of disturb- 
ing the group. “The first step toward the pro- 
tection of the individual is to recognize that 
group processes must be limited because they 
are dangerous.” We can set the individual 
free by the use in small groups of demo- 
cratic devices normally used in larger ones. 
If some people undergo psychological change 
which affects judgment in groups, let their 
privacy be maintained by the secret ballot. 
This is the way, also, of maintaining a 
healthy opposition, without which democracy 
is always in danger of losing its dynamic. 
The job of the liberal minister, he said, is 
not to inspire his parishioners to the creative 
life, but “to supply the conditions for at- 
taining the creative life... . That which we 
strive for will come through a knowledge of 
executive power, rather than homiletics.” 


‘New man’ or mass man? 

where are our non-conformists ? 
A plea for the “new man” as opposed to 

the “mass man” was voiced by Rev. Robert 

Henry Holmes of Kennebunk, Me., speaking 

on “The Role of the Non-Conformist in the 

Creating of the New Man.” He represented 
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the Greenfield Group which meets regularly 
at Senexet House, Conn. 

Whether it was in fact a “new man” or 
merely a “better, more creative man” may 
be a matter for dispute, but at least one 
discussant, Rev. Dale DeWitt, said he did 
not want a “new man,” that he rather “liked 
man the way he is.” 

Mr. Holmes was somewhat hard on reli- 
gious liberalism. At a time when “the free 
society, the very ideal of human freedom 
itself, is under direct and merciless attack,” 
he said that a climate of conformity had 
arisen within the Unitarian ministry it- 
self: “One of our worthy aims is the self- 
policing of tactless acts by individuals and 
the coercive use of power by local churches 
and denominational officials. We have, al- 
most by direct implication, eliminated the 
‘non-conformist’ from our organization. 
At least there are a number of ministers in 
fellowship whose egotistic flame burns the 
more brightly in isolation than in direct 


and frequent contact with their fellow min- 
isters or in denominational activities.” 

Where, he demanded, “are the non-con- 
formists among our liberal ministers today? 
Where are the Emersons and Parkers of 
today? Where the John Haynes Holmes of 
tomorrow?” 

Seeking to find a definition of non-con- 
formity which rules out the dogmatic and 
destructive revolutionist, Mr. Holmes said: 
“The idealist is motivated by ethical per- 
suasion, accepting the limitation of group 
consent through open discussion or other 
means of individual participation in group 
decision”; he went on to say: “It may, 
however, remain true that only the in- 
tractable is a fair match for the inflexible 
nature of some of our well-endowed and 
long-established churches.” 

Mr. Holmes believes that the liberal min- 
ister today is “almost totally estranged from 
the modern public and often is at times 
estranged from the congregation he serves 


aS minister.” As an example, he said that 
most liberal ministers worked for the Dem- 
ocratic candidate in a recent presidential 
election—while their congregations were 
mostly Republican. He referred to the min- 
ister who strives to be an artist of the soul 
in a congregation “instinctively directed to 
the past, longing for the simple piety of the 
forefathers.” E 

His “new man” is to be an “integrital” 
individual, a non-conformist, yet a member 


.of a group—“not a prophet or martyr be- 


cause he will not hold himself above the 
group as the prophet does. The prophet 
brings the curse of God upon the activity 
of the day and calls for a return back to 
the true faith.” He also said: “The time is 
ripe for martyrdom and the elevation of a 
new saint for freedom’s sake, but the present 
crop of intellectuals seems singularly un- 
willing to risk so clear cut an alternative 
as the once familiar, ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death.’ ” 


nee nnn TE 
“The utmost possible combination of freedom 
with effective organization... .‘not incompossible’” 


By JACOB TRAPP 


Representing Middle Atlantic States Unitar- 
ian Conference at National Ministers’ In- 
stitute in Detroit 


Great forward strides have been made 
since the old days, not so long ago, when 
the American Unitarian Association was 
but a voluntary agency supported by lega- 
cies, individual members, and token con- 
tributions from some of the churches. The 
A.U.A. was once, as Unitarians Face a New 
Age puts it, “but the most successful and 
comprehensive of the voluntary agencies.” 
When, in 1925, it was structurally merged 
with the General Conference, it became no 
longer a body of individuals but an ecclesi- 
astical organization. The now defunct Coun- 
cil of the General Conference, commenting 
on the merger, said: 

“We must make our fellowship of 
churches and all the churches that comprise 
it strong in organization as they have al- 
ways been strong in men and women... . 
Without relinquishing any of our liberty as 
individuals we must learn to work together 
as never before not merely for our own 
spiritual comfort and inspiration but also 
for the extension of our faith to others.” 
We have come a long way since then to- 
ward this objective. We have been strength- 
ened through both administrative centraliza- 
tion and decentralization, by having be- 
come stronger and more representative at 
national headquarters, as well as better or- 
ganized and more effective at the regional 
level. Much of the past isolationalism of an 
ingrown congregationalism has been broken 
down, in favor of an invigorating sense of 
participation in a wider and growing fel- 
lowship. This strength has been reflected in 
a better publicized and more adequately 
staffed national organization, a vastly im- 
proved department of education, wider cir- 
culation for the Christian Register, a pub- 
lishing house of real standing (one of the 
nation’s best subsidized presses), a growing 
number of churches and _ fellowships 
throughout the land, and increasing support 
from those churches. We are both more 
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centralized and decentralized than in the 
old days when the A.U.A. was “but the 
most successful and comprehensive of the 
voluntary agencies,” and when traveling 
vice-presidents roamed the country from 
the off-center hub of Boston. 

When such progress has been made, it is 
all the more important, and also an easier 
and more pleasant assignment, to consider 
what weaknesses remain, or what strengths 
can be buttressed, in order to meet more 
adequately the needs of a growing move- 
ment. 

The principle to be kept in mind in such 
a consideration is that of the utmost pos- 
sible combination of freedom with effec- 
tive organization, as not “incompossible” 
(to borrow a word from the older diction- 
aries) but mutually serving and strengthen- 
ing one another. 

Freedom with organization demands first 
of all that the organization be as truly and 
widely representative as possible, responsive 
to the needs and aspirations cherished by 
the many, and profiting by as wide a par- 
ticipation as possible in decisions relating 
to basic and ultimate policy. The A.U.A., 
ideally, should- be, when assembled in an- 
nual meeting, a church for the formulation 
of common decisions, convened for the 
churches by delegates assembled. When 
assembled as a Board of Directors, the 
A.U.A., ideally, should be a smaller repre- 
sentative body or executive committee, 
meeting to do the business and implement 
the common purposes of that church which 
convenes annually from the churches by 
delegates assembled. 

Our first weakness, with us for a long 
time, is that so few of our congregations 
are truly or adequately represented when 
the churches convene as a church. There 
is no easy solution for this problem. We are 
a numerically small denomination spread 
over an immense area. The answer must 
lie in part with the local church, which 
must take the responsibility more seriously, 
both in the selection of delegates and in 
provision for travel. Since the burden for 
churches at a great distance from Boston 


is fantastically disproportionate, some effort 
toward equalization is called for. If every 
church could have in its budget a minimum 
amount for lay and ministerial delegates, 
and should contribute this to a common 
fund (wide participation would make this 
a nominal amount), and if the A.U.A. 
would also annually contribute to this fund, 
a workable travel equalization fund could 
be devised to encourage wider representa- 
tion. 

It would seem to be very desirable, fi- 
nancially and otherwise, to have but one 
general meeting in any one given year; 
that is, to alternate between May Meetings 
in Boston and Biennial Conferences in 
other cities, satisfying the legalities by hold- 
ing a pro forma business meeting in Boston 
in the year of the Biennial Conference, and 
satisfying the purpose of the Biennial Con- 
ferences at all meetings by making ade- 
quate provision for a real forum of dis- 
cussion. 

An advance briefing of delegates, not 
only on resolutions, but also and more 
especially on forthcoming business and 
important issues facing the denomination, 
would be a further contribution of head- 
quarters toward a more responsible and 
representative delegation. 

The execution of common puposes and 
necessary business at the national level is 
left, necessarily, to the elected Board of 
Directors and its salaried administrative 
staff. The Board of Directors has been 
consistently a group of able and devoted 
men and women, chosen by the nominating 
committee with representation from the re- 
gions in mind. No criticism of its personnel 
is intended in what I believe to be the con- 
structive suggestion, again with more 
grass roots participation in mind, that a 
number of the directors be chosen by the 
regions, as regional representatives, from 
among men and women already evincing 
their interest and ability through having 
accepted responsibility at the regional level. 
Competent men and women, serving at the 
regional level, could be considered as in 
training for larger responsibilities. 

An inherent weakness at the national 
level, it seems to me, is that the admin- 
istrative officer of the Association is elected, 
rather than selected and employed by the 
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Board, and hence directly and unequivocally 
responsible to that policy-making body. As 
things stand, the administrative officer has 
the equivocal status of quasi-independence 
over against the Board, because elected by 
a body to which the Board itself is re- 
sponsible. The administrative officer can 
appeal over the Board’s head, so to speak, 
to the not-widely-enough representative 
body which elected him or to the whole 
denomination of which he is the titular 
head. Theoretically, also, the Board could 
appeal to the Annual Meeting over against 
the president. The president of the A.U.A., 
in endeavoring perforce to fill the dual 
role of administrative officer and chief 
spokesman and titular head of the de- 
nomination, also its good will representa- 
tive at anniversaries and ~coferences and 
public functions of many kinds, becomes 
a vastly overburdened human being. An 
elected lay moderator, who can make but 
few such appearances, and presides over 
the business sessions of the May Meetings, 
scarcely begins to share or ease that bur- 
den. It may be well, then, as to the future, 
to think in terms of a non-elective chief 
officer or executive secretary, not neces- 
sarily a minister, but one skilled in the 
work of staff administration and human re- 
lations, to do the work of staff administra- 
tion and implementing of Board decisions in 
matters of business and work carried out 
by salaried employees. The elected Pres- 
ident, then, or Moderator, not necessarily 
but preferably a minister, would represent 
the denomination as spokesman for the 
Unitarian movement, representative at 
functions, a participator in policy-making 
and in denominational planning as well as 
a sort of minister- and ambassador-at-large, 
not burdened with onerous administrative 
duties and picayune details. Should the 
Unitarians and the Universalists merge, it 
would be all the more important that such 
two big jobs should be separated, and that 
the administrator be selected by, employed 
by, and directly responsible to the Board of 
Directors. 


Appeal should support A.U.A. alone 


For greater loyalty and support of the 
Association and its most important work 
of church extension, education, and publi- 
cation, it would seem to me essential to 
re-think the whole matter of the United 
Appeal. 

The report of the Commission of Ap- 
praisal (in Unitarians Face a New Age) 
spoke of the A.U.A. of past times, as we 
have said, as “but the most successful and 
comprehensive of the voluntary agencies.” 
The new administration, elected as a result 
of that report, set out to rectify this situ- 
ation. Yet in the United Appeal the A.U.A. 
stands side by side with the voluntary 
agencies, as though all were still in the 
same category and equally entitled to our 
complete loyalty and support. The Regional 
Offices, which are denominational admin- 
istrative offices comparable to the A.U.A. 
in terms of services rendered to the 
churches, are not directly represented in the 
Appeal. F 

The voluntary agencies or organizations 
were included, obviously, for two reasons: 
(a) to combine all appeals into one, and 
(b) to correlate the agencies. The Com- 
fission of Appraisal recommended (Uni- 
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tarians Face a New Age, page 247) that 
the A.U.A. should “regulate,” “direct,” and 
“co-ordinate” the voluntary agencies. I sub- 
mit that this was the wrong approach. The 
voluntary agencies or organizations should 
remain voluntary and independent, and 
are not subjects of the A.U.A., that they 
should submit to being regulated and di- 
rected by it. The necessary co-ordinating 
of certain field activities can and should 
be effected through the Denominational 
Planning Council, made up of the heads of 
these organizations, and set up for this 
purpose. For clarification, and for more 
direct, concentrated, and generous support 
of the A.U.A., which is no longer one of 
the voluntary agencies but our denomina- 
tional organization, with important and big 
tasks to accomplish, the separate organ- 
ization called the United Unitarian Appeal 
should be abolished, and the A.U.A. should 
make its own direct appeal for denomina- 
tional support of denominational work. Or 
better still, the United Appeal should be 
reorganized as an agency of the A.U.A. 
and of the Regional Denominational Or- 
ganizations, to raise funds for the support 
of denominational work regionally and 
nationally, with direct allocation of sums 
to each. The various voluntary agencies 
should support themselves by their own 
national dues. (The Pension Fund for Min- 
isters may logically be considered an ex- 
ception to this—that is, it should be 
included in the denominational appeal and 
its funds should be handled, as now, by 
the Administration.) It seems to me wrong 
that our churches as churches should be 
called upon to support the lLaymen’s 
League, the General Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women, the 
USFJ, the LRY, and the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Association. These worthy organiza- 
tions should be supported by their own 
dues-paying members. The A.U.A. is not 
co-ordinate with them, but much more 
unequivocally and universally and gen- 
erously deserving of the support of our 
churches as churches, because more di- 
rectly and adequately the agent of their 
common purposes and the promoter and 
servant of their growth. 

If it would make more sense to the av- 
erage layman (as I believe it would) to 
support the denomination, for its important 
work of extension, education, and publica- 
tion, and let the various voluntary organ- 
izations within the denomination support 
themselves, this would be no less true in 
the event of a future merger with the Uni- 
versalists, when new voluntary agencies 
could be added and confusion become 
more confounded, unless the appeal is 
directly and simply for the major common 
organization and major tasks of the new 
church. 

It would seem to me further no great 
misfortune if the Alliance, the League, and 
the LRY, self-supported from membership 
dues, should have to pare down on field 
workers emanating from national head- 
quarters, for such field work, I believe, 
could be done more effectively and eco- 
nomically on a regional basis. 


One-slate ballot—bad symbol 


A further strengthening of Unitarian 
organization, it seems to me, would come 
from elimination of the one-slate ballot, 


the use of which, in totalitarian regimes 
abroad, has become a world-wide symbol 
for making a pretense and a mockery of 
the democratic process. To nominate one 
slate in a small informal organization, 
where everybody knows everyone else and 
where a friendly town-meeting atmosphere 
prevails, is one thing; to disseminate a 
printed one-slate ballot far and wide over 
the country is another thing—something to 
toss into wastepaper baskets with embar- 
rassment. It seems to me that enough fine, 
willing, capable people could be found 
within our movement, which abounds in 
talent, to provide two nominations at least 
for every A.U.A. directorship, and for 
every office and directorship of the large 
voluntary organizations. It behooves us to 
set an example in regard to a principle 
which we have sought to make the very 
genius of our movement. 

For further strengthening of our move- 
ment in its work, in its services, and in its 
introduction to strangers and new members, 
it seems to me that our book of hymns 
and services ought to be more truly repre- 
sentative of the breadth and diversity and 
liberal genius of our fellowship, and that 
a Commission on Hymns and Services, rep- 
resentative of the diversity and catholicity 
of Unitarianism and Universalism, ought to 
be organized, modestly financed, and set 
to work over a period of several years to 
produce the kind of new service book we 
so much need. 

To sum up, I would recommend: 

Continuous effort toward wider and more 
informed representation from as many 
churches as possible; 

A Board of Directors chosen, in part, by 
the regions; 

Elimination of the one-slate ballot; 

Separation of inspirational and _policy- 
making leadership from the burden of ad- 
ministrative detail, the latter to be handled 
by an officer employed by .and responsible 
to the Board; 

Elimination of voluntary dues-supported 
agencies from the appeal to the churches 
for denominational support; 

A Commission on Hymns and Services, to 
work through at least three bienniums. 

I believe these modifications will 
strengthen a movement already strong and 
deserving of our utmost loyalty and gen- 
erous support. 


UUA announces goals 


Meeting on July 23 in New York City, the 
United Unitarian Appeal Campaign Execu- 
tive Committee worked out a formula for 
setting the regional quotas for the 1955-56 
Appeal campaign. 


Southern New England $122,342 
Northern New England 16,279 
Meadville 26,336 
Middle Atlantic States 66,958 
Pacific Coast 40,168 
Thomas Jefferson 12,095 
Southwestern 16,679 
Western 74,727 
Western Canada 1,498 
377,082 

UCLF 2,918 
TOTAL $380,000 


A national meeting of the regional and 
area United Unitarian Appeal chairmen was 
scheduled for September 17 in Chicago. 
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I.A.R.F. Congress defines role of religious liberal 


The fifteenth triennial session of the In- 
ternational Association for Liberal Christi- 
anity and Religious Freedom brought 450 
representatives of an estimated world total 
of 15,000,000 organized religious liberals to 
Belfast, Ireland, for the week of July 23-28. 

The subject of the conference, with speak- 
ers and discussion groups representing the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Erin, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Scotland, was “Liberal 
Religion in an Age of Anxiety.” 

The role of the religious liberal in a world 
of growing standardization and fatalism is 
clearer than ever before in recent history, 
said speakers from the varied professional 
backgrounds of science, theology, denom- 
inational leadership, politics, and the uni- 
versity. 


‘Struggle for personality’ 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, gave the 
keynote address to the gathered delegates: 
“The Struggle for Personality in a Mecha- 
nized World.” Opposing the conclusions of 
orthodox religion that the answers to the 
problems of technology are in either retreat 
to a simpler age or surrender to the “irre- 
sistible” force of mechanization, Dr. Eliot 
presented a third possibility—the attempt 
to “master the forces of mechanization and 
use them for the purposes which they now 
appear to make practically impossible’— 
the growth of the individual. 

The threat of the mechanized world is a 
real one: “. . , the most serious cause of 
anxiety that disturbs all of us who are com- 
mitted to the cause of liberal religion is the 
steady, increasing pressure from many direc- 
tions upon the integrity—indeed, the very 
survival—of personality.” The ever-present 
example of this tendency is the relentless 
replacement of the man by the machine, “the 
irreconcilable enemy of everything for which 
liberal religion stands.” 

However, “automation,” the extreme mod- 
ern expression of the uselessness of man, 
had the significant meaning in its ancient 
Greek root of “the self-directing individual 
—the capacities and impulses and will-power 
that are at the center of a ‘self’. . . .” The 
possibility of making automation work for 
rather than against personality is a real one. 

Its actuality depends upon our view of 
human nature, Dr. Eliot continued. Here 
the religious liberal cannot accept the pes- 
simism of the rest of organized Christianity 
and must venture the belief that “the human 
individual might use those very pressures to 
create an environment in which there is a 
growing opportunity to become more and 
more self-directing—physically, mentally and 
spiritually.” This belief “demands a quality 
and quantity of faith in human nature that 
the temper of our times—strongly supported 
by much of the philosophy and most of the 
theology of this Age of Anxiety—is far from 
prepared to affirm.” 

This is where the religious liberal alone 
can lead—in that area where other religions 
have given up the fight and offer only sur- 
render or retreat, to assert “the capacity of 
man to resist the tyranny of mechanization 
and transform its menace into a means to- 
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ward the preservation and enhancement of 
personality.” 

All religions include elements of hope that 
this may be achieved. The role of the re- 
ligious liberal is “to bring these elements 
into effective action within each of the high 
religions and then to permit these elements 
to reinforce each other within a world-wide 
fellowship of positive faith in man’s crea- 
tive power and skill.” 

Finally Dr. Eliot prescribed a “sense of 
history” for those concerned about the Age 
of Anxiety. All of its basic elements were 
evident as the First World War ended; since 
that time many “insurmountable” obstacles 
have been overcome, and “inescapable” pres- 
sures resisted. “The spiritual resources that 
saw men through in the first quarter of the 
century could prove useful in the third,” he 
concluded. 


Via geology to one world 


Another role of leadership to be per- 
formed by religious liberals—that of increas- 
ing understanding of other peoples and cul- 
tures of the world—was defined by Dr. S. W. 
Tromp, a professor of geology from Leyden, 
Holland, now on the staff of the UNESCO. 

For him, a desire to teach and help the 
underprivileged of the world came with the 
study of geology. “Geology, like astronomy, 
leads to the borderland of the unlimited 
precipice of time. But geology gave more 
than astronomy. It taught that nothing on 
earth was eternal and that all things change, 
both mind and matter. Geologists felt daily 
the unstability of the best organized systems 
in nature, the fragility of the most solid 
constructions of the human mind. [They] 
were continually aware that the universe in 
all its varied appearances was a function of 
time. 

“But there was still something more that 
geology taught those who studied it... . 
Geological work was diversified,” Dr. Tromp 
said. “It took one through the cities and the 
rural communities, it took one among the 
farmers’ crops, to the village green where 
the people still come together to discuss their 
common problems when the day’s work was 
done. . . . Village life was much the same 
the whole world over. It would be a strange 
person indeed who had lived among those 
peoples and who did not feel the urge to do 
something to put an end to this inhuman 
period of hate and misery.” 

This “true internationalism, the political 
philosophy which stresses the solidarity and 
mutual dependence of all nations,’ can be 
advanced through the I.A.R.F. “We have for 
the first time in human history at our dis- 
posal the gigantic strength of the natural and 
mental sciences to solve these fundamental 
philosophical and religious problems,” he 
concluded. 

The subject for the meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Liberal Christian 
Women was “Man-Woman Relationships.” 
Questionnaires had been sent to members all 
over the world to assess attitudes toward 
the subject. A discussion was led by Dr. 
N. A. Bruinning from Holland. 


Labor Home Sec. elected 


Mr. James Chuter Ede, Home Secretary 
in the Labor cabinets headed by Clement 


Attlee, was elected president of the I.A.R.F. 
to succeed Percival F. Brundage of New 
York, assistant director of the budget in the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Other speakers included Prof. Fritz Buri, 
Swiss theologian, and Prof. Georg-Wunsch 
of the University of Marburg, whose sub- 
ject was “Political and Economic Insecurity 


‘in the Life of Modern Man.” 


A group of 20 American Unitarians on a 
“Pilgrimage to the Shrines of Dissent” in 
Europe, sponsored by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, attended the Congress meet- 
ings as part of more than 50 delegates. 

Rev. Edward A. Cahill of the Unitarian 
church of Charlotte, N.C., and director of 
the Department of World Churches was re- 
elected to the executive committee of the 
I.A.R.F. Mr. Percival Brundage as ex-pres- 
ident is ex-officio a member of the com- 
mittee for the next three years. 

I.A.R.F. headquarters are in The Hague, 
Netherlands. The organization was founded 
in 1900 “to bring into closer union the his- 
toric liberal chuches, the liberal elements 
in all churches and isolated congregations or 
workers for religion; to open and maintain 
communications with free Christian groups 
in all lands who are striving to unite re- 
ligion and liberty.” In 1958 the Congress 
will meet in Chicago. 


Nominating Committee 
urges suggestions 


The new members of the Nominating 
Committee of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation elected at the Biennial Conference 
in Detroit, August 26, 1955, were Rev. 
Theodore C. Abell, Sacramento, Calif.; Rev. 
Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago, Ill.; Philip T. 
Dalsimer, Port Washington, N.Y.; and Mrs. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham, Exeter, N.H. In ad- 
dition, the following, elected two years 
earlier, continue as members of the com- 
mittee: Rev. Angus deMille Cameron, Mont- 
real, Quebec,- Can.; Joseph E. Dunipace, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Roy L. Pope, San An- 
tonio, Texas; and Mrs. Richard C. Ware, 
Cohasset, Mass. 

The Nominating Committee expects to 
meet in Boston in November or early in 
December to organize and to make nomina- 
tions for the Annual Meeting of the Associ- 
ation next May. These nominations will in- 
clude three vice-presidents to serve for one 


year and six members of the Board of Di- — 


rectors to serve for three years. 

In order that the nominating committee 
may have before it at its meeting as large 
and representative a list of suggestions as 
possible, Unitarians in all parts of the coun- 
try are urged to send in suggestions ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the nominating 
committee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
Such suggestions should be received not later 
than November 10, and the nominating com- 
mittee requests that those sending in sug- 
gestions should give as much information 
as possible concerning the names proposed, 
with special reference to their service in 
local churches, regional and denominational 
work. 
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Free church of Jacobean era 
welcomes AUA president 


For the first time since the foundation 
of the congregation over three hundred 
years ago, the Stars and Stripes flew with 
the Union Jack in the Unitarian Church of 
Dromore, County Down, on July 24. This 
marked the occasion of the visit of the 
President of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Eliot. 

The Old Meeting House, which was estab- 
lished by Scottish settlers in search of religi- 
ous freedom in the reign of James VI of 
Scotland (James I of England), was crowded 
with a congregation of over 700 people, in- 
cluding members of parliament and repre- 
sentatives of the county, urban, and rural 
councils. The service was conducted by the 
minister, the Rev. A. Elliott Peaston, M.A., 
B. LITT:, F.R. HIST.S., and by the Rev. L. 
Scott Johnston of the neighboring Ban- 
bridge congregation. 

Prior to the service, a civic welcome was 
extended to Dr. and Mrs. Eliot by the chair- 
man of the town council and the town clerk. 
Among those present were the Deputy 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland (the 
Right Hon. Brian Maginess, Q.C., M.P.) 
and the Government “Chief Whip” in the 
House of Commons, Mr. John E. Bailey, 
M.P. The American Consul General in Bel- 
fast, Mr. Edward Anderson, was also pres- 
ent. The congregation was deeply moved by 
Dr. Eliot’s address. Taking the words of 
the medieval Scots poet, “Freedom is a 
noble thing,” he showed their relevance to 
the social and religious problems of the 
modern world. 

Later in the day, Dr. and Mrs. Eliot, Mr. 
and Mrs. Percival F. Brundage, and the Rev. 
A. E. and Mrs. Peaston were received and 
entertained at tea by His Excellency, the 
Governor of Northern Ireland (Lord Wake- 
hurst) and by Lady Wakehurst, at Govern- 
ment House, one of the British royal pal- 
aces, and the official residence in Ireland of 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

A. E. PEASTON 


European pilgrims’ welcome 
includes one from Schweitzer 


Reports from the 20 members of the first 
“Pilgrimage to the Shrines of Dissent” in 
Europe state that the tour proceeded accord- 
ing to schedule, and that among the un- 
expected surprises was a visit to Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer at his home in Gunsbach, Alsace. 
The doctor had returned there for a brief 
visit from Africa. 

Following their attendance at the Belfast 
Congress of the International Association 
for Religious Freedom, the group went on 
to visit Manchester, the historical center 
of Unitarianism in England, and thence to 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London. A Uni- 
tarian member of the House of Commons 
introduced the visiting American men and 
women to the British Parliament. 

The visit to Holland included a garden 
party given by Dutch liberals at the home 
of a liberal religious leader, and tours of 
the cities of Leyden and Amsterdam. 

Proceeding down the Rhine river, the 
“pilgrims” went to the Swiss cities of Basle 
and Geneva, headquarters of the first Euro- 
pean revolt against the Catholic church and 
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Unitarian stained glass honors local rabbi 


The Louisville Courier-Journal recently 
carried the announcement of the dedication 
of a stained-glass window in the Unitarian 
church to the leader of the local Jewish 
temple. It quoted the minister, Rev. Robert 
Weston, as saying that the window was pos- 
sibly the first in this country dedicated to 
a leader of one faith by followers of another. 

On its editorial page the paper com- 
mented: “In so honoring Dr. Rauch, the 
First Unitarian Church honors its own 
minister as well, and pays its tribute to the 
breadth of Christian spirit which is his 
greatest contribution to his flock.” 

The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church of Louisville voted several years ago 
to put into their church windows symboliz- 
ing the fact that Unitarianism is a product of 
many religions. According to a letter written 
by Mr. Weston to Rabbi Joseph Rauch of 
Congregation Adath Israel, their first 
thought was of the neighboring temple. 
“Church and synagogue, we have long been 
neighbors, and as long as we have been 
neighbors we have been friends.” 

The church then decided to commemor- 
ate the Jewish religion not through an ab- 
straction but through representation of one 
of its people. Mr. Weston wrote: “We could 
select one person the greatness of whose 
spirit might well serve to suggest the in- 
clusiveness that we should like to have our 
people feel. . . . You exemplify for us the 
religion described by the prophet Micah, 
‘To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy god.’” 

Mr. Weston cited the hospitality and help 
given his congregation by that of Congrega- 
tion Adath Israel, and its readiness to in- 


‘NEIGHBOR AND FRIEND’ HONORED 
IN COLOR: Rev. Robert T. Weston (left), 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville, Ky., stands with Rabbi Joseph 
Rauch of Congregation Adath Israel, also 
of that city, before the church’s new stained 
glass window dedicated to the honor of the 
rabbi and his congregation by members of 
the Unitarian Church, 


terpret for Unitarians the Jewish faith. “It 
is natural, also, that we should think of the 
Jewish faith as symbolic of the continuing 
expression of the spirit of God in other re- 
ligions than our own. It is indeed, closer to 
our own than perhaps that of any other 
church in Louisville.” 


home of the great religious liberal martyr, 
Servetus. In Geneva, the Americans met 
with a group of English Unitarians who 
were making their own European tour of 
the landmarks of liberal religion. 

On a planned stop at the home of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, the “pilgrims” were sur- 
prised to find that its owner had returned 
from Africa only five days previously and, 
according to the report of one American, 
“was eager for company after his rest. We 
found his compassion and strength an in- 
spiration.” The host and his guests talked 
for an hour through interpreters. 

The Pilgrimage stopped at Paris before 
flying back to the United States. 

On the atmosphere of the Belfast Con- 
gress a member of the tour wrote: “In spite 
of the varying backgrounds, customs, and 
languages, there was a strong feeling of 
unity and hopeful expectancy, intensified 
by the fact that the conference of the Big 
Four in Geneva was attempting to find the 
political answers that would lead to world 
harmony at the same time we were seeking 
for an effective religious approach in Bel- 
fast.” 

Members of the tour met constantly with 
surprise on the part of European liberals 
that the Pilgrimage was not under the leader- 
ship of a minister. They indicated that Uni- 
tarianism in the British Isles and on the 
Continent is more dependent on its ordained 
leaders than is true in the United States. 

The League announces that plans are 
now being made for a similar European 
voyage in the summer of 1956. 


Ala. church moves to fight 
state anti-integrationists 


In order to record their opposition to 
groups and individuals in Alabama who are 
preparing to avoid the Supreme Court im- 
plementation decree calling for desegregation 
of public schools, the congregation of the 
Unitarian Church of Birmingham, Ala., has 
suggested that the state governor name a 
“continuing study group,” with members of 
both races concerned, to advise legislators 
and schools. 

The resolution declares that “since pro- 
posals to abolish public education in Ala- 
bama have been advanced... . to abrogate or 
by-pass the decision of the Supreme Court 

. ill-advised and ill-founded, it is our 
considered belief that serious thought and 
intensive study and the joint efforts of both 
races are essential and must be made possi- 
DIG gies e 

“We suggest that the study group be made 
up of persons fully conversant with and 
representative of the following fields: 1) 
Education, psychology and human relations; 
2) business, labor and agriculture; 3) reli- 
gion and the churches; 4) the law, legisla- 
tion and government... .” 

The group, according to the resolution, 
would “gather, classify and make available 
factual information including steps taken 
in other states to deal with the problems 
arising from the Supreme Court decisions on 
segregation in the public schools.” 
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OUT OF LOYALTY: At the beginning of the campaign in Worcester, Mass., where 


over $140,000 was raised for capital improvements, more than 325 members of the 
church attended the Loyalty Dinner—‘“one of the outstanding events in our yearly 


calendar,” a member reported. 


Questions & Answers: 


the A.U.A. Department 
of Capital Fund Raising 


iQ. 
A. 


QO. 


A. 
30 


When was the A.U.A. Department of 
Capital Fund Raising organized? 

The Department was officially established 
in January, 1955, as a result of a study 
undertaken by a special committee em- 
powered by the Board to determine the 
need for a new department to assist our 
churches in raising capital funds. 


. Which fund raising firm did the com- 


mittee select, and why? 


. Tamblyn and Brown, Incorporated, of 


New York City was selected by the com- 
mittee. This firm is a charter member of 
the American Association of Fund Rais- 
ing Counsel. David Cloughley is director 
of the department. 


. How many campaigns has the Depart- 


ment of Capital Fund Raising completed 
since it was established early this year? 


. To date, the Department has conducted 


two campaigns. The first was in the Mid- 
dle Western area, and the second was in 
New England. Each was successful. 


. For what purposes is money sought in a 


capital fund, or building fund, campaign? 


. Monies raised or pledged in a building 


fund, or a capital fund, campaign are 
used for the improvement of existing 
church facilities; for the creation of a 
new plant or facilities; or the retirement 
of mortgages. 

What are some of the church needs that 
might occasion a campaign for capital 
funds, or a building fund? 

Capital improvements may consist of 


QO. 
A. 


QO. 


any, or several, of the following: 

1. A new church building. 

2. The purchase’ of land. 

3. Replacement of heating plant. 

4. Creation or enlargement of an audi- 
torium. 

5. New furnishings for church or parish 
house. 

6. Construction or remodeling of the 
minister’s residence. 

7. Creation of adequate parking facili- 
ties. 

8. Construction of a children’s chapel. 

9. Church School facilities. 

10. Remodeling of any existing facilities. 

11. Retirement of mortgages. 

12. Any other physical improvements 
which will add to the general effective- 
ness of the church. 

What were the goals and the amounts 
raised in the two campaigns? 

First Unitarian Church of St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Missouri, March 14 through April 
29, 1955, Capital Expansion Fund Can- 
vass, Goal: $60,000, Raised: $65,118*; 


First Unitarian Church, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Capital Fund Canvass, 
Goal: $125,000, Raised: $140,000*. 


. What are the minimum and maximum 


amounts which the Department of Capi- 
tal Fund Raising is prepared to under- 
take as objectives in church campaigns? 


. For the first year or two, the Department 


has set $40,000 as the minimum amount 
which it considers practical. The maxi- 
mum amount is unlimited, and is arrived 
at after a study of the potential has been 
made by the Department’s director. 

What are the essential budget statistics 
and information required from a church 
before any decision can be reached as to 
the advisability of conducting a capital 


© 


fund campaign? 

. Data should include: 

1. The actual income from the pledging 
~ units. ; 

2. The number of pledging units repre- 
sented. 

3. The proportion of the total member- 
ship pledging. 

4. The highest pledge, and the number 
pledging this amount. — 

5. The percentage of the budget income 
consisting of endowment; rental in- 
come; loose plate collections; con- 
tributions from sources other than 
pledges. ; 

What basic figures on incomes of mem- 

bers are required before decision can be 

reached to conduct a capital fund cam- 
paign? 

. The average incomes for the following 

classifications: 

‘1. The top 10 percent of the church’s 

membership. 

2. The next 20 percent of the member- 

ship. 

3. The overall average income of the 

membership. 


Q. How much time is required for a capital 


fund raising campaign? 


A. A typical capital fund raising campaign 


runs four to eight weeks depending on 
the total amount of the goal. A resident 
canvass director is assigned to the job 
and gives full time supervision to the 
canvass. 

. What is the A.U.A. fee for a capital fund 
raising campaign? 

. Since there are individual variables 
which must be considered before finaliz- 
ing the total goal it is necessary to con- 
sider the table below only as a general 
outline which can be interpreted after 
compiling all of the answers to the pre- 
vious questions. 


Minimum Fees by Size of Church and Goal 


Minimum 
Family Canvass __ Percentage of 
Count Goal A.U.A. Fee 
125- 199 $ 40,000 wh) 
200- 299 45,000 rh) 
300- 399 50,000 614 
400- 499 65,000 6 
500- 749 80,000 5 
750- 999 100,000 4% 
1,000-1,499 120,000 4% 
1,500-1,999 160,000 3% 
2,000-2,500 270,000 3% 


Q. Are there any other costs involved for 


the church? 


A. Carefully regulated operating charges, 


which can be determined in advance, 

include printing, postage, etc. 

There are two items of cost in an A.U.A. 

directed canvass: ; 

1. The first cost item is the A.U.A. fee, 
which includes all travel and mainte- 
nance expense of the A.U.A. Direc- 
tor. It is never based upon or con- 
tingent upon the amount actually 
raised. The flat fees will be based on 
the total canvass goal agreed on by 
the church, and the length of time 
help will probably be required. _ 

2. Canvass operating expenses are the 
second item. These expenses include 
the cost of local secretarial help, meal 
meeting costs, printing, postage, and 
other incidental canvas costs. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
the present day than for days now gone. 

The secret of this mutual dependence 
was discovered in 1791 by a group of 30 
individuals who occasionally gathered 
together to discuss religion in the little 
rural town of Langdon, New Hampshire. 
During these important post-war revolu- 
tionary days we can be certain that any 
discussion of religion touched upon the 
search for truth and the atmosphere of 
freedom established in our Constitution 
and reflected by the influence of Thomas 
Jefferson, who above all other individ- 
uals helped shape the destiny of religious 
freedom in our United States. 

One can imagine the occasions of such 
discussions in this pleasant village—by 
men in the fields while haying, or gath- 
ered together on the village green or in 
the country store. The final result was 
the formation of the “religious society 
for universal salvation,” and the official 
act of membership was the approval by 
signature of the articles of faith. For our 
concern today, article 8 is most signifi- 
cant. Each signer agreed that “if anyone 
in our society be oppressed or obliged to 
defend himself by law because of reli- 
gious convictions, each member will share 
and share alike in his defense.” 

Is it too much to suggest that religious 
liberals in the year 1955, and especially 
Unitarians and Universalists, can exer- 
cise a similar devotion to the principles 
they espouse, as well as rally to the sup- 
port of all fellow human beings who ad- 
vocate the worth and validity of ideas 
and concepts identical with their own? 

Two short years ago at the First Joint 
Biennial Conference of Unitarians and 
Universalists, many of us will recall the 
results of one of the most significant sur- 
veys conducted among our delegates. 
Overwhelmingly the delegates affirmed 
their choice of the word “liberal,” not 
alone as descriptive of our movement in 
the past, but as a work of immense im- 
portance for each of us at present. 

Such identity of purpose is akin to the 
spirit which must have captivated the 
followers of Universal Salvation in Lang- 
don, New Hampshire, where each would 
share and share alike in the pronounce- 
ments of a common faith and in a com- 
mitment to a common cause. 

If there are those who do not feel at 
home when liberalism in religion is men- 
tioned, it may well be that the prophetic 
words contained in the first Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion are true for this day as well as that, 
and that we have lost the ability to trans- 
form our faith either because we are dis- 
trustful of our own strength or potential 
or because we are reluctant to disturb 
the quiet of a religious society which 
makes small exertions to secure an ad- 
ministration of the gospel in accord with 
our conviction of truth. 
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But should Unitarians and Universalists 
begin to exercise the measure of respon- 
sibility required in creating a new dy- 
namic liberal institution, and should that 
institution possess the ability to transform 
itself, and should the individuals attracted 
to this cause become committed to the 
unity of mutual understanding essential 
for its continued growth and fulfillment, 
each of us, as the scientist Arthur D. 
Little once suggested, may become eligi- 
ble to join the fifth estate. You may recall 
that Edmund Burke once remarked that 
the members of the reporters’ gallery 
constituted the fourth estate, more im- 
portant than the lords spiritual, the lords 
temporal, and the commons. To this Dr. 
Little added the fifth estate, “destined to 
play an even greater part than its pre- 
decessors in the remaking of the world.” 

“For the fifth estate,” continued Dr. 
Little, “is composed of those having the 
simplicity to wonder, the ability to ques- 
tion, the power to generalize and the ca- 
pacity to apply. Ours is the duty and the 
privilege of bringing home to every man 
the wonders, the significance and the 
underlying harmony of the world in 
which we live, to the end that all under- 
takings may be better ordered, all lives 
enriched, and all spirits fortified.” 

Yes, there can be no question that this 
is ground upon which the angels dare 
to tread. 


Worthwhile 
Reading... 


. .. for your whole family 
in the world-famous pages 
of The Christian Science 
Monitor. Enjoy Erwin D. 
Canham’s newest _ stories, 
penetrating national and in- 
ternational news coverage, 
how-to-do features, home- 
making ideas. Every issue 
brings you helpful easy-to- 
read articles. 

You can get this interna- 
tional daily newspaper from 
Boston by mail, without 
extra charge. Use the cou- 
pon below to start your 
subscription. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street : 
Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 
Please send the Monitor to me 
for period checked. 
1 year $16 6 months $8 J 
3 months $4 9 
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“LIQUOR, BY ITSELF... | 

“Liquor, by itself, isn’t harmful,” said j 
la college student recently. “There’s noth- = 
jing wrong with liquor, just with people | 
=who drink it too much. It’s not thej 
| beverage you want to fight, but the people - 
j who use it.” | 
= This student didn’t drink, so he had j 
Ino reason to defend his own actions. He = 
j just felt that the temperance people were 
=on the wrong track. We should be client- 
lcentered rather than problem-centered, - 
j was his argument. If a person has some} 
zemotional disturbance, you treat the in-| 
| dividual rather than his symptoms. Why, = 
jthen, can’t this be true of the alcoholic! 
= problem? | 

The mistake in this argument. is that | 
we can’t separate the problem from the! 
client in  most| 
cases. There cer- i 
tainly can be no! 
inherent evil in| 
whatever mole-j 
cules make up a! 
fifth of bourbon. | 
On the _ other] 
hand, there may: 
also be nothing] 
wrong with the; 
individual. But: 
put these two to-| 
gether, and bang! ] 
You've got a case: 
of the d.t.’s! | 

You can’t sepa-j 
rate alcohol from: 
the use of alcohol 
when you're dis- 
cussing the prob-: 
em. Saying that 
alcohol by itselfi 
isn’t evil is some- | 


The Rev. J. Frank Schul- 
man, Assoc. Min., First 
2 Unitarian Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and a director 
of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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thing like saying that tuberculosis by? 
itself isn’t evil. Of course it isn’t. It’s 
=not bad except when someone has it. 
! Nothing wrong with chicken pox or bu- 
| bonic plague, either, except when some-! 
=one has them. 

| When liquor isn’t used, it obviously | 
| presents no problem. Liquor isn’t harmful : 
j unless it’s used. Then it can do un-| 
:limited damage. One out of every 15 or] 
116 people who drink become alcoholics : 
j—for these people, even the liquor in-! 
:dustry agrees that alcohol is undesirable. | 
|For others the problem is not so severe, 
; but it’s still a problem. Practically every-! 
zone who drinks has at some time or] 
lother done or said things he later re- = 
j gretted. Liquor usually manages to bring! 
:out the worst in people—whether it makes j 
Ithem irritable, angry, argumentative, or: 
jjust plain silly, it nonetheless is a con-! 
=stant source of both unhappiness and | 
| embarrassment. : 


|. The first step toward solving the erobes 
=lems relating to alcohol is to understand | 
! them. This is primarily a matter of educa-j 
| tion. If you would like more information : 


j about the liquor problem, return the! 
coupon below. j 
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| UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY | 
| 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


| ~ Please send me your Program, 

| au cad Please send me your literature on the; 
| alcohol problem, | 
| NAME Tape I aeT 
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Information 
(Continued from page 15) 


extent that the historical perspective of 
a great event may be distorted by flashy 
diversions, our understanding of Ban- 
dung was weakened. 

2. The craving for a brawl. The con- 
troversial or combative element in a story 
is often played up out of all proportion 
to its importance in the total picture. 
Again in the case of Bandung, some 
American journals made it appear that 
the most important news of the confer- 
ence was Prime Minister Nehru’s sup- 
posed temper tantrum over the anti-Com- 
munist speech by Sir John Kotelawala. 
These journals failed to add that Prime 
Minister Nehru championed Sir John’s 
statement concerning a possible peace 
declaration by the conference. They also 
failed to point out that Nehru was pri- 
marily responsible for the final confer- 
ence condemnation of “all” forms of 
colonialism or imperialism after Chou 
En-lai registered his objection. 

3. The deadline phobia. The nation’s 
press should be reminded occasionally 
that news is determined by the event it- 
self and not by a publication’s deadlines. 
Thus some of our major news weeklies 
attempted to do a complete job on the 
conference three days before the meeting 
ended. The magazines in question made 
it appear that the conference was far 
more divisive than it actually was. And 
since the big events of the conference 
came at the close, the rounded coverage 
which is essential to any understanding 
of important events just wasn’t there. As 
part of this, one might also mention the 
fact that some stories retain their sig- 
nificance beyond the 24-hour period that 
is supposed to represent the life expec- 
tancy of a news event. Once again, with 
reference to Bandung, there is an impor- 
tant opportunity, it seems to me, for 
some publications who are not tyrannized 
by the appearance of immediacy to do 
the kind of long-range treatment that 
will provide a valuable basis for Ameri- 
can understanding. One of our greatest 
resources is the kind of information that 
produces survival knowledge. 
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Freedom 
(Continued from page 12) 


but this Being can otherwise do nothing 
to transform man unless it actually oper- 
ates in human life. Belief about a cosmic 
process or world order or “the universe” 
may have psychological effects, but “the 
universe” can do nothing actually to 
transform man except in the form in 
which it operates in human life. Concern. 
for the mystery of Being may have psy- 
chological effects, but this mystery has 
no saving and transforming power unless 
it Operates in human life as a process of 
change, namely, change from the evil 
toward the good. 

Therefore the saving power which re- 
ligion seeks must be found in human life 
first of all and not primarily in eternity 
nor in the cosmos beyond man, nor be- 
yond history nor in any realm of Being 
other than in the actual processes of hu- 
man living. Until religion gets over the 
immaturity which ignores this obvious 
truth, it is doomed to futility. 

In summary: Creative interchange in- 
creases the five dimensions of human 
greatness and thereby creates freedom 
progressively. But this it cannot do unless 
the individual commits himself to it quite 
completely, giving it priority over all else 
in his life and removing everything in 
himself, so far as possible, which hinders 
it. The vocation of liberal religion is to 
enable the individual to commit himself 
after this manner to the end that freedom 
may increase along with all the dimen- 
sions of human greatness. Hence creative 
freedom is in truth the vocation of liberal 
religion. 
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